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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


yy All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c., and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &¢., should be 
addressedto L, P. Noble, Publisher. 

z+yAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

x’y Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. : 

yy Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order, Funds may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put w an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to tue 
Publisher. 

xr Accounts are kept with cach subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

{‘r Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Flence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

rir Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. : 

y¢r Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

<¢r Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. ~ 

Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. ‘ 

iy Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

rr We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D.C.- - - Par. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - + - - Par. 
New Yorkcity - - - Par 
New York State - - - 3% per ct. dis 
NewEngland- - - - }@ 40. 
New Jersey - - - - % do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - % do. 
Western Pennsylvania - - 1% do. 
Maryland - - - - do. 
Virginia - - - - 4 do. 
Western Virginia - - -14g do. 
a ° . a. te 
Indiana -— = cient get €O. 
Kentucky - - + +24 do. 
Tennessee - - - +34 do. 
Michigan - - - -3 do. 
Canada - - - - - 5 do. 
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“THE POSITION AND POLICY OF THE FREE 
DEMOCRACY. 


From the beginning of the agitation on the 
question of Slavery in 1833, to the present mo- 
ment, it has been constantly dying away—in the 
opinion of very wise and far-seeing men. When 
Henry Clay delivered his speech against it in 
1839, it received its death-blow—at least, so it 
was generally reported. In 1810, the Liberty 
party, for the first time taking the field, threw 
seven thousand votes. It was obvious to all 
that the agitators were now in their expiring 
agonies—at any rate, such was the opinion of 
politicians, and who should know but they? The 
next year, the dying men having miraculously 
escaped dissolution, and survived all prophecies, 
managed to treble their votes — but such voting 
was voted a humbug. In 1844, in defiance of all 
the seers, they had the audacity to cast sixty 
thousand votes, and for their pains were set down 
as fools and fanatics, especially as it was gene- 
rally believed that they were the death of Henry 
Clay, who, five years before, as it was still more 
generally belicved, had been the death of them, 
In the interval between that election and the 
Presidential canvass of 1848, the verdict returned 
every year in their case, was, death by their own_ 
hands; but, by a strange perversity of will, in 
utter disregard of Man, and in defiance of the 
laws of Nature, they were seen going about, just 
as if nothing had happened, and troubling the 
peace of the Commonwealth, till suddenly, in 
the middle of the year 1848, as a reward for their 
labors and persecutions, they were translated 
into the more imposing, more effective, more im- 
mediately practical party of the Free Democracy. 

But the new party, like its predecessor, is on 
its last legs—in the sober judgment of those who 
ought to know. True, it has almost shaken the 
life out of the Old Party organizations, and just 
given a vote of nearly three hundred thousand ; 
but, for all this, it is evidently dying—such is 
the settled opinion of those whom the People are 
accustomed to regard as the political oracles. 

Leaving these gentlemen to amuse themselves 
with predictions, annually uttered and annually 
falsified for fifteen yeare, let us hear the opinions 
of the organs of the New Party, that we may 
correctly jadge of its position during the late 
election, and its probable position and policy 
henceforth. 

From the Cayuga (N. Y.) New Era. 
THE PAST—THE FUTURE, 

This article, written on the eve of the election, 
will be read only after the result of that election 
shall be known. It is the most fit time for a re- 
view of the past, and an examination of the 
chances and duties of the future. Let us see 
how we stand. 


The party formed at Buffalo by the union of 
various bodies of men, harmonized by common 
purposes and common dangers, laid broad and 
deep the foundations—not of a new but of a re- 
generate political organization. The principles 
adopted were those which our fathers maintained 
in the earlier better days of the Republic, and 
the measures proposed for the furtherance of 
those principles were all authorized in the 
rights and required among the duties of Ameri- 
can citizens. 


At the very outset, that was assumed which the 


offices abolished—that the right of appointing all 
the local officers of the General Government 
could be taken out of the hands of the central 
power at Washington, and secured to the people 
in the several States and districts where those 
officers are to serve—that the public lands could 
be opened, and made free to all actual settlers— 
that postage could be reduced to the lowest uni- 
form rate practicable, and, indeed, that one gen- 
eral, wide-sweeping .reform, more radical in its 
character and more mighty in its results than 
any to which this country was ever subjected, 
could possibly be definitively and perpetually ac- 
complished in this election, is what no man in 
his senses, whether in or out of our party, ever 
believed for a moment. 

We knew at the Buffalo Convention that on 
such a platform as was there laid down, and for 
such candidates as were there nominated, we 
could throw a popular vote in the Union which 
would compel the respect and awaken the fears 
of the Slave Power, and at the same time furnish 
the rallying point for a party, which in 1852 
would triumph in the Presidential election with- 
out a peradventure. We hoped indeed to secure 
the electoral vote of New York; but at that mo- 
ment we were not very confident that it could be 
done, and we made no calculations whatever on 
the electoral vote of any other State. In all 
these cases, however, where we expected to fail 
in carrying the electoral ticket, we were sure of 
an immense popular vote, which would thunder 
rebuke upon the past, and cheer our battling le- 
gions with trumpet-tones of promise for the fu- 
ture. 

Since the Convention, there have been unlook- 

ed-for accessions to our ranks. The child which 
was born in August, has, in three months, grown 
to be aman. With one sinewy hand he lifts the 
old standard of Liberty from the dust where it 
lay trampled and blood-bedabbled, and holds it 
up streaming on the Northern blast, “torn, but 
flying,” and with the other wielding the sword of 
Reform, he has already struck the crest from the 
helm of Slavery, and beaten the mailed monster 
down upon his knees, raving still, but yielding as 
he raves. The vote which we throw in this elec- 
tion will be a glorious harvest for three months’ 
sowing. It will be double what human prudence 
taught us to expect when we began, and it will 
be amply large enough to accomplish every pur- 
pose which we hoped to accomplish in this elec- 
tion, when the nomination was made. In this 
view, and this is the only common-sense view of 
the matter that can be taken, the resslt must be 
for us a glorious victory. Many of our candi- 
dates may be defeated; but should they all fail, 
should it prove even that we have not carried a 
single electoral vote in the Union, we shall still 
have achieved a glorious victory, in the ‘fact of 
having thrown a popular vote so immensely 
large, against both the slaveocratic nominees, Cass 
and Taylor, and in having thus, in spite of, the 
malice and the bitter opposition of our enemies, 
laid broad and deep the sure foundations of our 
future triumph. 
The future is all before us. The Platform 
which we have adopted will bring every friend 
of radical reform and progress into our party— 
it will drive every aristocrat and conservative 
into another, which must and will be organized 
under the next Administration, whether Cass or 
Taylor shall prove to be elected. We are hence- 
forth the party of Reform and Progress—the 
Free Democracy—free, because unfettered by 
Conservatism, aud uncontrolled by the Slave 
Power. There can be but two parties, it is said; 
and hereafter those two will be the Radical and 
the Conservative. Need we ask which is des- 
tined to prevail in this country ? 

On the 8th day of November, in the year of 
our Lord 1848, our work really begins. We 
have hitherto been eugaged in mere prepara- 
tion—getting the materials together. Hereafter 
we shall go into the regular day labor of profit- 
able production. Hereafter we shall build upon 
the foundations we have laid, and no very long 
time will elapse before the Government of the 
country will be in our — and the greatest 
reform of the nineteenth dentury accomplished. 

Cheerily on, then, my friends! [Full of hope 
and courage for the future, cheerily on. The 
truth knows no defeat—the wrong cannot long 
prevail. , : 





From the New York Evening Post. 
THE RESULT OF THE ELECTION, 

The electoral ticket nominated by the friends of 
General Taylor has carried the cjty of New York 
by a large majority over all the other candidates. 
The preference for this ticket has secured the 
success of the other Whig candidates in the city; 
Members of Congress, Members of the Assem- 
bly, and county officers, including the Recorder, 
though by smaller majorities. The returns from 
different parts of the State show also that the 
Taylor electoral ticket has been chosen, and the 
vote of this State is certain for Taylor by a large 
majority. 

‘The causes of this result lie upon the surface; 
everybody who attended yesterday at the polls, 
whether in the city or in the country, saw and 
felt that Taylor had carried the State, not on ac- 
count of any high personal popularity, not on ac- 
count of any strong confidence which the people 
have in the ability or wisdom with which his Ad- 
ministration will be conducted, but because they 
believed the contest to be between Cass and Tay- 
lor, and they preferred the latter, Casg had de- 
clared himself against the prohibition of slavery 
in the territories. Taylor had said nothing on 
the subject, with the exception of some general 
declarations concerning the veto power, from 
which, however, numbers, with little ground in 
our opinion, drew the inference that he would 
not apply the veto power to any future edition of 
the Wilmot Proviso. 

With those who regarded the matter ip this 
light, the desire to express their disapprobation 
of the nomination of General Cass overbalanced 
every other motive. Hundreds of Whigs, known 
to be Free Soil men, appeared yesterday at the 
polls with votes for Taylor in their hands. “We 
know that your principles are right,” said they, 
in answer to the remonstrances of the firmer 
sort of the Free Soil party, “we esteem your 
cause to be just, and we prefer your candidate 
for the Presidency. We should be glad to vote 
for Van Buren, but we do not believe he can pos- 
sibly be elected. We regard this as a aruepe 
between Cass and Taylor; the choice lies be- 
tween these two. and we cannot consent to take a 
course which will in any way increase the chance 
that Cass will be elected.” 

Great numbers of the Democratic party friend- 
ly to Free Soil took the same course, without re- 
gard to the protestations of their friends. They 
committed a capital error, in our opinion, and 
did a great wrong to the cause which they were 
expected to maintain; but the fact is so. Their 
repugnance to the election of a man who had 
shamefully sold himself to the slaveholders was 
so strong, that they thought only of so casting 
their votes as to make his defeat certain. If Mr. 
Van Buren had received so large a number of 
votes as to carry the election to the Honse of 
Representatives, they feared that Cass might suc- 
eced, and they would not consent to give him two 
chances for an election. 

That a large portion of the Democratic vote 
was given in this manner was evident from some 
circumstances of a general character, besides those 
particular ones, which, we doubt not, many of onr 
readers could refer to as within their personal 
knowledge. The eleventh ward invariably gives 
a large Democratic majority; at this election it 
gives a majority for Taylor, The entire number 
of votes taken in this city at the present election 
is less than that taken in 1844, although such has 
been the increase of our population, that it ought 
to have been seven thousand greater. Jn this di- 
minished number of votes, Taylor has yet a larger 
number than were given for Clay in 1844, while 
the aggregate number of votes now given for Van 
Buren and Cass is smaller than the vote given in 
1844 for Polk. 


lor and Cass, the friends of these candidates found 
it necessary to make the most profuse expressions 











most blinded could not fail to perceive, namely, 
that the questions declared upon by the Buffalo 
Convention could, under no circum 
finally determined in the election of 1848. That 
a good beginning could be made, that a mighty 
blow could be struck, no one doubted ; but that 
the National Government could be completely 
and forever delivered from the control of the 
Slave Power, so that that power should be con- 
fined absolutely within the limits of the several 
States where 8 has a legal existence—that 
a perpetual prohibition of Slavery could be ap- 
plied to all the territories in the of the 
United States—that a finai stop could be put to 
the admission of slave States carved out of any 
Loris of that panies. mterremmnent 
could be seus aoe sive channels, and made a 
perennial source of fertility to the fields of lib- 
qrty—that the ov own alvasch Of & slaveoetatio 
dministration be finally: « d, its 
lavish expenditures Sctcotl tok tn neben 


J 


of their zeal for the cause of Free Soil. We be- 
lieve it will be found that not.a single member of 
Congress has been elected in this State who has 
not probably pledged himself to resist the exten- 
sion of Slavery. John A. King, who is elected as 
the Taylor candidate to Congress from Queen’s 
county, by a thousand majority, came out in the 
papers with a declaration of his devotion to the 
cause of Free Soil, just before the election. Such 
declarations, made by the Whig candidates, no 
doubt had the effeet of the vague idea 


which numbers of. both entertained, that 
Laval was not ‘peeeauale Woatene the Wilmot 

Troviso. = 

In spite of all these influences, in spite of the 
newness of a party yet in its cradle, in’ 
spite of the di Shi geeyee a dange vote 
for any party at the first ection after : 
its appearance, we have, ; to all tadiiea| 


encing public opinion. We have laid the founda- 
tion of a mighty party, with a great principle for 
its basis. e establishment of this party has 
already effected t results. 

It has determined, indirectly, but most effectu- 
ally, the Presidential election between the two 
candidates of the Baltimore and the Philadelphia 
Conventions. 

It has compelled both parties to do homage to 
the principle of Freedom in the Territorits, and 
to acknowledge it as an established maxim of po- 
litical conduct. 

lt has emancipated the Democratic party from 
the control of the Slave power. 

It has so disturbed the composition of the Dem- 
ocratic party of the North, that it will compel it 
to reorganize with the principle of Free Soil in 
its creed ag a settled doctrine. 

It has taught an emphatic lesson to all politi- 
cians who are disposed to sell themselves to the 
South. That trade is broken up, and Mr. Cass 
is the last adventurer in it, 

Lastly, it has in all probability decided the 
question of Freedom or Slavery in the Territo- 
ries. The agitation of that question by the Free 
Soil party has, we believe, made the success of the 
slaveholders in this controversy impossible. 

The result of the election in New York settles 
the question who is to be our next President. 
Taylor will be elected by the people; and, what- 
ever be his merits or his deficiencies, we must 
make a shift to get on with him for the next four 
years. 





From the Albany Ailas. 
THE ELECTION YESTERDAY. 
* * * * * * * * 

In this city, and as far as we hear from, the 
Whigs who had pledged themselves to the Free 
Soil organization voted for Taylor. A score or 
two of unyielding Republicans of that party con- 
stitute the only exception here. They gave rea- 
sons for it, which, if true, would have justified the 
defection of every supporter of the standard. 
They proclaimed it in advance, and sometimes 
with an artless unconsciousness quite amusing. 
The editor of the Tribune, who had been offering 
to die in all the forms of speech, trope, simile, and 
apostrophe, for the cause of Free Soil, about a 
month since, addressed the Democratic Free-Soil- 
ers, telling them to “ stand firm, noble band, desert 
not your glorious standard ; your firmness, your 
courage, your devotion to Liberty, excite the ad- 
miration of all who behold you—good bye, I leave 
you.” “ But where are you going, eloquent cham- 
pion?” “TI am going over to the enemy ; but, no- 
ble co-laborers, [ would not have dreamed of such 
a@ movement, if I had not carefully ascertained 
that you are going to be beaten.” With these 
encouraging words, the brave and disinterested 
gentleman went over, urging all Whigs who were 
not desirous of defeat to follow him, and from the 
opposite camp directed an unceasing fire upon us. 
This course, which in this individual instance, as 
in a majority of others, we anticipated, we depre- 
cated chiefly because of its tendency on the radi- 
cal Democratic vote. 

The invitation to original Whigs to defeat can- 
didates nominated under the pressure of their de- 
mands, in order to save Taylor, was also an invi- 
tation, accompanied by a practical example to the 
Democratic masses of New York to yield up their 
organization for the sake of the ostensible candi- 
date of the national party. 

That the mass of the Radical Democrats of the 
State stood firm in their position under such try- 
ing circumstances, is most flattering to them. In 
this city the vote of Taylor exceeds, by about 
the usual Whig majority, the vote of the Radical 
Democracy and of the supporters of the Cass nom- 
ination. This is perhaps an indication of the 
course and tendency of the canvass in this section 
of the State. In the republican West, there was, 
we judge, less of that dereliction from pledges and 
profession that we have noticed here. 

In the cities of New York, Hudson. Albany, 
Troy, and Buffalo, the Cass vote exceeds that of 
the Radical Democracy. This is in part explain- 
ed by the influence to which we have alluded, 
partly by the use of money in the hands of Custom- 
house and Post Office dependents, and the old con- 
servative Bank aristocracy, and in part by the 
forces of a seemingly regular nomination. In this 
city, men voted for the Cass ticket, knowing that 
it could not be elected, out of mere regard for 
régularity. The adopted citizens, who are wholly 
radical in sympathy, and haye manifested it gen- 
erally jn acts, were in part influenced by this 
claim of regularity. A majority of them, how- 
evey,as the votes in the Ist, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
wards indicate, were, on this occasion, unyield- 
ingly true to Liberty. 

In the cities of the interior, and in the agricul- 
tural districts generally, Van Buren is much 
stronger than Cass, but whether the gain will be 
enough to offset the immense Custom-house vote 
in the cities, and especially New York and Brook- 
lyn, is exceedingly doubtful. 

We know no true man in our ranks who is dise 
heartened by the resylt. Qn the contrary, they 
all, in this deluge, which seems to have swept over 
the Union, effacing the landmarks of party, recog- 
rise in the organization of the Free Democracy 
here, an ark of safety, which, when the waters 
subside, will preserve and perpetuate, amidst 
the general desolation, the elements of life and 
strength, and the creed of a pure Democracy. 

Let us enter upon the work of reparation im- 
mediately, and let us hasten to take advantage of 
and perpetuate such elements of organization as 
we may have had in the recent canvass. 





STAND FAST, 
From the Massachusetts Spy. 

We must stand steady, then, under the flag of 
Freepom, with “no concessiops to Slavery” for 
our motto. It is the only thing that can save the 
natjon—the only thing to preserve our liberties, or 
to prevent our becoming a by-word and reproach 
among the nations of the earth. We must begin 
by redeeming good old Massachusetts, and placing 
her in her true position—in the van of the ranks 
of Freedom. We must put earnest and trne men 
into<he offices of our State, and repudiate those 
who have taken the lead in giving ascendency to 
the Slave Power, or lent their official influence 
to that end. 

Minorities, based on moral principle, and act- 
ing true to it, haye a tremendous influence in free 
governments, and aye often able to control the 
action of majorities. Let us take this position, 
and, by gathering into our ranks the true-hearted 
men of the old parties, present such an imposing 
front as shall, to a great extent, control the action 
of the administration, and prevent its doing 
wrong ; or, if. we do not prevent its doing wrong, 
in such a position as will enable us to concentrate 
the strength of the free States against it and over- 
throw it. 

The party of Freedom is destined inevitably to 
triumph, ere long, in this country. The stronger, 
then, that we make ourselves now, and the more 
we advance forward, the sooner will that triumph 
be accomplished. 





From the Boston Chronotype. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 

Tue Vicrory—tTHE STATE: WON FOR F RrEeEpom! 
Had a thunderbolt fallen upon hoth the pro- 
slavery parties, out of a clear sky, they could not 
be more thunderstruck than they are at the mag- 
nitude of the Free Soil vote in Massachusetts. 
And they are scarcely lees thunderstruck at the 
falling off of their own votes. With the mighty 
money power of Massachusetts, and no scruples 
in the way of its use, the Whigs have fallen about 
10,000 behind their vote for Clay. The Demo- 
crats, aided by the glory and eloquence of Cush: 
ing, and,the northern residence of Cass, have 
fallen nearly. 20,000 behind their vote for Polk. 
At the same time, Liberty has gained nearly 
30,000 on its vote for Birney. Clay had a major- 
ity over all others of nearly 3,000. Taylor—such 
is his availability and popularity in Massachu- 
setts—lacks about 13,000 votes of a choice by the 


To secure the votes of the two parties for Tay- | people 


! 

Miccanekinells has spurned the bribe sure 
exough. Here is an expression of the will of the 
people of Massachusetts, which, made as it is un- 
der the ban and barbarous proscription of party 

is significant of far more than what is indicated 
by the fraction which expresses the numerical 
yelation of the Free Soil vote to the whole vote. 
When 40,000 men dare ta come out from old or- 
ganized parties for humanity’s sake, in the face of 
ridicule and self-interest, depend upon it there 
are 40,000 more who would come out if they 


The business of the Free Soil party now is to 

pate this enslaved 40,000. his it will ace 

‘by a manful adherence to its principles, 

and a refusal to yield the control of the State to 
the wey. ey Pyremes These 

graced the State long enough by gi 

to the tools of the Slave Power. Let the Free 
Soil party, as it can, defeat the election of B 
‘the people. Let them make a Free Soil 

a which will elect Phillips. Stephen C, 








tions, a ‘vote in the State, u 
, us to organize and to cupley the maege finder 


no factionist, but a man of liberal views, 


who holds sentiments which the Whigs profess to 
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admire, and which even the Democrats praise. 
They ought to elect him, for Free Soil men can- 
not vote for Briggs, without dishonoring their 
principles, and it is too much to ark them to do it. 





From the Boston Republican. 
MASSACHUSETTS SPURNS THE BRIBE! 

The returns which we give this morning seem 
to settle the question that Zachary Taylor has 
not received a majority of the votes of Massachu- 
setts. The organization and discipline of a party 
strong in the principles, prejudices, and traditions 
of the people; the lavish use of money and intim- 
idation, and the aid of a large number of Demo- 
crats, have not been sufficient to carry the griev- 
ous load of Taylorism. The people reject Tay- 
lor, and those who brought him forward. In spite 
of the heavy majority in Boston and other cities 
and large towns in the neighborhood, the free 
country came to the rescue, and the old Whig Bay 
State refuses to support the so-called Whig can- 
didate. The result is cheering and glorious. A 
corrupt party is shaken and defeated in its strong- 
holds. If Taylor is chosen President, it must fall 
to pieces speedily. His name bas been to them a 
signal of defeat ; how can they ever get along un- 
der the odium of bis administration? The un- 
derground enthusiasm which haw gone for “ Old 
Zach” will do but little towards sustaining a 
party, and Taylorism must inevitably find a de- 
feat in what it considers its triumph. 





Frontthe Hartford (Conn.) Charter Oak. 
CLOSE UP YOUR RANKS! 

The result of the Presidential Election is full 
of hope and encouragement to our infant party. 
Even in Connecticut—the land of fixed habits— 
we have done well, notwithstanding every means, 
fair and foul, have been brought against us to 
crush us. We are full of hope for the 
future. 

It may be asked, “ What, now, isto be done?” 
We answer: Close up your ranks, and make ready 
for another onset. The necessity of consolidating 
our party organization is now more evident than 
ever. The Slave Power has, indeed, won another 
triumph ; but if we are true to our principles and 
purposes, we can yet render that triumph a bar- 
ren and empty one. The attempt will unques- 
tionably be made to introduce Siavery into our 
new Territories, probably through some devilish 
and cunning compromise, like that of Clayton 
last winter. Any such attempt must be sternly 
resisted at the very outset. We must keep up our 
organization, and extend and perfect it, to be 
ready for any crisis that may occur. We must 
keep our eye warily upon the movements of the 
Slave Power, and be ready, at a moment’s notice, 
to meet and counteract its deep-laid schemes. It 
is idle to expect that any other party will do this 
work. The very nature of their organization pre- 
cludes it. They are, from the necessity growing 
out of their Southern alliance, pro-slavery parties, 
and it is too much to expect that they will alienate 
their Southern allies by doing anything to thwart 
their cherished purposes. If the extension of Sla- 
very is to be prevented, it must be done by the 
Free Soil party. Let this truth be impressed up- 
on every Free Soil voter. Immediate steps should 
be taken for a thorough, systematic, efficient or- 
ganigation ; and every Free Soil man should re- 
gard it as his first duty, if he has not already 
done so, to subscribe for a paper advocating the 
principles and the policy of our party.* * * 

We have no cause for despondgncy. Consid- 
ering that we are but an infant party, we have 
done well. We are destined to go on, from 
strength to strength, till success shall crown our 
efforts, if we but remain firm and true to our pur- 
pose. We say, then, to our Free Soil friends— 
Close up your ranks—perfect your organization— 
and be ready for the onset—and 

“ Send the gathering freemen’s shout 
Booming on the gale! 
Omnipotence is for us— 
TueEne’s NO svcH worp As Fat!” 


ee eee 





THE RESULT IN RHODE ISLAND. 
From the Providence (R. I.) Transcript. 

Our Rhode Island line for Freedom did as well 
at the late election as could have been expected, 
under all the circumstances of the case, and we 
have nothing to regret, We chould? heve been, 
pleased to have polled the round sum%f one thou- 
sand instead of seven hundred and eight, that are 
set down to us in the returns; but we did more 
than was expected a few days previous to the 
election. 

* “ ” * era oe # 

We had good reason also to believe that the 
colored voters of this State would array themselves 
under the banner of Free Soil. and would march 
with us boldly to a conflict with the Slave Power. 
But here we were destined to be disappointed. 
They went over in a body to the enemy of Free 
Soil, their own enemy. They deserted the ranks 
of that band who were their true friends, and as- 
serted their rights, and allied themselves to their 
foes, and, with them, voted for the man who holds 
hundreds of human beings in Slavery. This was 
rather a damper to us, who were engaged in pro- 
moting a cause which had their interest and feel- 
ings at heart, which was intended to soften the 
rigors of servitude, until the slave States should 
voluntarily abolish their slavery institutions. 





From the Portland (Me.) Inquirer. 
FREE SOIL MEN, ADDRESS YOURSELVES TO 

THE WORK OF A COMPLETE ORGANIZA- 

You have no longer any doubt, if you have had 
any before, that you are a party, and are destined 
to become, before many years roll over your heads, 
the great party of the Union. In the late eleo- 
tion you have passed through the ordeal; you 
have been sifted and winnowed ; and the result 
may well inspire you with the highest confidence 
for the future. You may well be proud of that 
noble host of good men and true, who, with the 
single motto, “God and the right,” came up to do 
battle for Freedom; and you may well believe 
that the ranks of that host will still be swelled 
with many other “good men and true,” who were 
with you in feeling, but joined the enemy under 
the lure of false flags. Let, then, the word be, 
now and ever, MARCH ON. 

Immediately after the returns were received 
from the several wards in this city, the Free Soil 
Club determined, not merely to retain their old 
organization, but to hold their regular meetings 
every week. They did not begin too early. 





MISSION NOT ENDED. 
From the Philadelphia Republic. 

In one point of view we may regard the result 
as a victory for our cause. Taylor will owe his 
election to the solemn and oft-repeated declara- 
tions of hjs leading supporters at the North that 
he would not veto the Wilmot Proviso. Without 
these assurances, his election would have been ab- 
soluteiy impossible. The next Congress will be 
largely Whig, and the party, or at least the 
Northern portion of it, is pledged to prevent, by 
adequate legislation, the establishment of Slavery 
in the new Territories. If the Southern Whigs 
go against the measure, as most of them doubtless 
will, there are Northern Democrats énough to se- 
cure its passage; and then Jet Taylor veto it tr 
He pare. Suoh an act on his part would array 
against him the great majority of those whose 
votes elected him, and produce a moral convulsion 
which would prove a lesson to trading politicians 
in all time to come. 

The Free Soil party, though defeated in the 
vulgar sense of the word, has done a glorious work, 
for which posterity will render it immortal honor. 
Its mission is not ended The public sentiment 
it has awakened must he kept alive and vigorous 
during the next four years; nay, more: it must 
be made to grow'and expand until freedom and 
right shall gain a final victory over Slavery and 
wrong, and liberty shall be proclaimed throughout 
all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof. 





From the Cl.veland (O.) True Demoerat. 
THE CAMPAIGN oF 4s CLOSED—THAT OF ‘52 
EGUN. 


Yesterday closed the Campaign of 1848. What 
is the result of that day’s vote we shall know in 
duetime. Most likely it is a semi-triumph of the 
Slave Power in combination with the craven 
doughfaces of the North. If so, it is little matter 
which of the leaders enjoys the empty honor of 
being a minority President. The position of a 
man, Slavery at heart, occupying a place of power, 
yet so hedged in by circumstances that he cannot 
use it—so completely interdieted from carrying 
~ his wishes by the thunder ues a! a Pc ager 

oving | le, is mot to be cove’ D posi. 
tion Free.Soilers have put the Slavery President 
elect, if any one is elected, and we do not feel suf- 
ficient interest in these evils to speculate for a 
moment in to which is the elect. 

To Free-Soilers we have a word to say, and it 
must now be brief. 

Campaign of 1848 is now ended, but not so 


the mission of our . Yesterday’s sun went 
down a field cal where truth 
and were To-day it rises in 
glory. upon our invincible host, which, 





overcome in a thousand battles, can never be 





stroyed This day begins the Presidential cam- 
paign which will be concladed in 1852, when Free 

oil, Free Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men, 
will te triumphant. With this p in view, 
we go to work this morning, of the 8th of Novem- 
ber, with renewed hope and vigor, determined to 
fight on, and fight ever, till truth has the victory, 
and right is triumphant. 

At our mast-head, where so long have floated 
the names of the nominees of the Buffalo Conven- 
tion, we run up the glorious flag of FREE SOIL, 
and, under its broad and mantling fold, shall stand 
and fight whilst our cause needs a soldier for its 
defence, or for its triumph. 

Friends, in our infancy we have fought a battle 
that made the foe tremble and quake with fear for 
the result. With the strength which time and 
practice will give us, we shall triumph in the next 
great conflict. To your posts, then! Relaxnone 
of your energies! Moderate none of your zeal! 
Organize! work! This is expected of you. Let 
us firmly and judiciously wield the power, and 
improve all the vantage we have secured. Im- 
pregnable in the right, let us boldly face the ene- 
my, and make no compromises with the slave 
power of the South, or its doughfaced adjuncts of 
the North. 





THE FUTURE. 
From the Cincinnati Globe. 

As we write, it is uncertain whether the De- 
mocracy are to be congratulated on the defeat of 
Cass, or whether the Whigs have been so unfor- 
tunate as to put in Taylor, thus committing their 
party to the weakness and dissolution of his Ad- 
ministration. Our position is the front rank of 
opposition, under the banner of Freedom. It is 
immaterial to us which party will be compelled, 
by tke stern political necessity so well described 
by Calhoun in his late speech, to throw overboard 
their Cassism or Taylorism, and wheel, with trail- 
ing banners, upon the Buffalo Platform. On this 
subject we have, in repelling a personal slander, 
expressed the feelings of one individual. With 
these we are pleased to notice the concurrence of 
the sagacious editor of the Sandusky Mirror, in 
the following paragraphs written just before the 
election : 

“There are many men in the Democratic party 
who are in favor of the principles of the Buffalo 
resolutions, in favor of the election of Martin Van 
Buren, and despise and condemn the character 
and the principles of General Cass, who neverthe- 
less declare they intend to vote for him to defeat 
Taylor and their ancient politicalenemies. Never 
was there a more suicidal policy for the friends of 
the Democratic party and the opponents of the 
Whig party than this. There is no difference 
between Taylor and Cass upon the question of 
the extension of Slavery. If either is to succeed 
it is infinitely better for the ultimate good and 
success of the Democracy that it should be Tay- 
lor. The responsibility of extending Slavery 
would then be thrown upon the Whig party. If 
Slavery should be introduced into our new Ter- 
ritories by an Administration elected by the 
Democratic party, it at once puts a millstone 
around the neck of that party, which would sink 
it so deep, its resurrection could not be sounded 
for the next quarter of a century. We repeat, 
then, the success and safety of the Democratic 
party rests in the defeat of Lewis Cass. 

“Tet General Taylor be elected, and the burden 
of sustaining a Slavery-propagandist Administra- 
tion rests uponthe Whig party ; while the friends 
of Freedom will have enough members of Con- 
gress to prevent the adoption of any old-fashioned 
Whig schemes; besides, there is much reliance to 
be placed on General Taylor himself opposing 
them as there is on General Cass. The election 
of General Taylor, so far from being a Whig vic- 
tory, would be the total destruction of the Whig 
party ; as also the election of General Cass, if he 
carries out the principles he is pledged to, would 
be the downfall of the Democratic party.” 





FIGHT ON! FIGHT EVER. 
From the Ravenna (O.) Stas. 

Meanwhile the principles of Free-Soilers will 
be steadily and surely triumphing. In asense we 
cannot suffer defeat. Our principles rest on im- 
mutable truth. Till truth takes her Bigkt from 
the world, ‘we cannot’ be utterly overWhelmed. 
Doctrines of selfishness and expediency may throw 
their murky clouds around us for the night, but 
joy awaits us in the morning. 

Securely, then, let us abide the result. What- 
ever that result may be, let there be no unmanly 
repining or despondency. Rapid as has been our 
progress, from this hour we date the commence- 
ment of a more rapid progress, . 

In our Free Soil party we have all the elements 
of greatness, of virtue, and success. It makes its 
strong appeals to the young men of our land. 
They are not hackneyed in the waysand arts, the 
chicanery and corruption of debased partisan war- 
fare. To them, this new, virtuous, and resistless 
party, holds out unusual attractions. If they 
would link their names with honor and an honor- 
able destiny, let them avow the elevating and en- 
nobling principles of the Free-Soilers, and be 
wafted on to fortune and to fame. Let them 
eschew the debasement of Slavery—the horrible 
fate of being bound, a living body, to a putrid 
corpse. 

Fight on, fight ever, is the glorious motto of 
Freemen. The future is full of hope and promise. 
The principles of ’76 are alive. The sacred honor 
of brave, and daring, and good men, is pledged 
to their maintenance. With oalm and unshaken 
determination, I'reemen will stand to their posts. 
The cheerfulness and elasticity of minds conscious 
of the right, will buoy them up, and, with the 
stern and lofty independence of incorruptible pa- 
triotism, the sons of I*‘reedom and free men will 
still crusade for Freedom in Freedom’s holy land. 





From the Wayne (N. Y) Sentinel. 
NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CREED. 

Upon the eve of the commencement of the 
Presidential campaign of 1852, and before receiv- 
ing any indication of the result of that of 1848, 
which olosed yesterday, we renew our pledge to 
the general principles of the “ Pr.atrorm” unani- 
mously adopted by the spontaneous National Con- 
vention of fifty thousand enlightened and patriotic 
American F'reemen, assembled at Buffalo in Au- 
gust last, under the Jeffersonian banner of Free 
Democracy, and readopted by the regularly-called 
State Convention of the Democratic party held at 
Utica in September ; and we republish the same 
below, as embracing substantially the political 
creed of the true Demooratic Repulican portion 
of the American people, adapted to the existing 
interests and circumstances of our Republic. 

Whoever may be the President elect for the 
ensuing term of four years from the 4th of March 
next, and whatever shall be the action of the pres- 
ent Congress and Executive, or the political com- 
plexion and action of their immediate successors, 
in reference to the doctrines of this creed, and os- 
pecially upon the great question of the NON- 
EXTENSION OF THE INSTITUTION OF 
HUMAN SLAVERY—whatever shall be the 
temporary results and decisions in these particu- 
lars, our confidence will be unshaken in the ulti- 
mate prevalence of the principles of the Buffalo 
Platform. 

The trammels imposed upon the parties of the 
country by the extraordinary proceedings of the 
late Baltimore and Philadelphia Conventions, as 
well as the organizations under which those bodies 
were held together, will henceforth cease to be 
felt or to exist, and the people at large left free to 
act as the calls of their country. and their honest 
judgments and consciences, shall dictate; and we 
anticipate that the consistent friends of Dsmo- 
cratic Frerpom—the friends of the honor and 
perpetuity of our Groriovs Union—will be found 
manfally battling side by side FOR THE CAUSE 
OF RIGHT, and of JEFFERSONIAN REPUB- 
LICANISM. “There must be NO MORE 
COMPROMISES WITH SLAVERY—if made, 
they must be REPEALED.” 





From the Liberty Press, (N. Y-) 
THE NEW PARTY. 

A few of the Free Soil papers seem to think 
the Buffalo Platform and movement were got up 
only for this campaign. Probably many of the 
men who are heartily engaged in the support of 
its principles and candidates are not looking be- 
yond the approaching election. But this is not 
the case with the large majority of those who will 
vote for Van Buren and Adams. At least we can 
speak confidently as to our own State. “The move- 
ment is here regarded as permanent. The plat- 
form covers y much all the political ground 
we shall need to occupy for the next eight years ; 
and, we being the party of Lae -ctnehyeee p 
if it requires amendment or alteration, this can 
be done. Nothing draws such cheers in our mass 
meetings as the annunciation neonate takes 
mocracy is & permanent party, such 
modifications as ex is to remain 
in the ~~ Seah aa eied ‘eedom and 
Slav ‘oug a triumphant victory 
Cecees: our exertions. Yes, gentlemen Taylor 
and C we have pitched our. tents on the 





bettl and, as we move onward, shall rest 


‘| remain to be adjusted by the negotiators. 


on the 6th of November only long enough to give 
you one shot, and ther take up the line of march 
for the Waterloo of 1852. 


o>— 


THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


The following are the members elect to the 
Thirty-first Congress, as far as the elections have 
been held : 

MAINE. 
1. Elinidge Gerry. 
2, Nathaniel 8. Littlefield. 





14. 
15. 
16, Jumes X. McLanahan. 


Charles W. Pitman. 
*Henry Nes. 


3. John Otis. 17. Samuel Calvin. 
4. Rufas K. Goodenow. 18, Andrew Jackson Ogle. 
5. Cullen Sawtelle. 19. *Job Mann. 
6. Charles Stetson. 20. Robert R. Reed. 
7. Thomas J. D, Fuller. 21. *Moses Hampton. 
VERMON®. 22. J. W. Howe, F. s. w. 
1, * William Henry: 23. *Jumes Thompson. 
2. William Hebard. 24. Alfred Gilmore. 
3. *George P. Marsh. DBLAWARE. 
4. *Lucius B. Peck. 1, *John W. Houston. 
MASSACHUSETTS. SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1, *Robert C. Winthrop. }. *Daniel Wallace. 
2. No choice. 2. James L. Orr, t. 
3. James H. Duncan. 3. *J. A. Woodward. 
4. No choice. 4. *Alerander D. Sims. 
5. Ne choice. 5. *Armistead Burt. 
6. *George Ashmun. 6. */. E. Holmes, t. 
7. *Julius Rockwell. 7. William ™. Colecock. 
8. *Horace Mann, ono. 
9. No choice. - 1. David T. Disney. 
10, *Joseph Grinnell. 2. L. D. Campbell, ¥. 8. v. 
NEW JERSEY. 3. *Robert C. Schenck. 
1. Andrew K. Hay. 4. Moses B. Corwin. 
2. *William A. Newell. 5. Emery D. Potter. 
3. Isaac. Wildrick. 6. *R. Dickinson, 
4. *John Van Dyke. 7. *J. D. Morris. 
5. James G. King. 8. *John L. Taylor. 
NEW YORK. 9. Elson B. Olds. 
1. John A. King. 10. Charles Sweetzer.t 
2. David A. Bokee. lL. * John K. Miller. 
3. J. Phillips Phoenix. 12. *Samuel F. Vinton. 
4. Walter Underhill. 13. William A, Whitllesey. 
5. George Briggs. 14. *Nathan Evans. 


6. James Brooks, 15. W. F. Hunter, r. s. 


7. * William Nelson. 16. Moses Hoagland. 

8. Ransom Holloway. 17. Joseph Cable, 

9. Thomas McKiasock. 18. David K. Carter. 

10, Herman D. Gould. 19. *J. Crowell, F. s. w. 

1l. Peter H. Sylvester, 20. *J.R. Giddings, F. s. w. 
12. *G. O. Reynolds,a.r.w. 21. *Joseph M. Root, F. s. w. 
13. John L. Schoolcraft: GEORGIA. 

14. George R. Andrews. 1. *Thomas B King. 

15, John R. Thurman. 2. M. J. Welborn. 

16. *Hugh White. 3. Allen F. Owen. 

17. Henry P. Alexander. 4, *Hugh J. Haralson. 

18. Preston King, F s. 5. Thomas C. Hackett. 

19, Charles E. Clarke. 6. *Howell Cobb. 
20, Orsam’s B. Matteson. 7. *Alexander H. Stephens. 
21. Hiram Walden, x. 8. *Robert ‘Toombs. 
22. Henry Bennett. ILLINOIS. 
23, *William Duer. 1. William H. Bissell. 
24. *Daniel Gott. 2. *J. A. McClernand, 
25. *HarmorS. Conger. 3. Thomas R. Young. 
26. William T. Jackson. 4. *John Wentworth. 
27. William A. Sackett. 5. * William A. Richardson. 
28, A. M. Schermerhorn. 6. Edward D. Baker. 
29. *Robert L. Rose. MISSOURI. 
30 *David Rumsey, Jun, 1. *James B. Bo:tlin. 
31. Elijah Risley. 2. William V. N. Bay. 

32. E. G. Spaulding. 3. *James S. Green. 

33. *Harvey Putnam. 4. *Willard P Hall. 

34. Lorenzo Burrows. 5. *John 8. Phelps. 

PENNSYLVANIA. MICHIGAN. 

1, *Lewis C. Levin, n. 1. Alewander W. Buell. 

2. Joseph R. Chandler. 2. W. Sprague, F. s, w. 

8. Henry D. Moore 3. *Kinsley S. Bingham. 
4. John Robbins, Jun.t FLORIDA. 

5. *John Freedley. 1. *Edward C. Cabell. 

6. Thomas Ross. iowa. 

7. Jesse C. Dickey. 1. * William Thompson.t 
8. Thaddeus Stevens. 2. *Shepherd Leffler. 


9 *William Strong. WISCONSIN. 

10. Milo M. Dimmick. 1. * William Pilt Lynde. 
11. *Chester Butler. 2. A. Hyatt Smith. 

19. *David Wiimot,F.s.p. 3. James Duane Doty. 
13. Joseph Casey. 


Democrats in /talics. *Present member. +Seat contested. 


7.—Taylor. n.—Hunker. F.s. w.—Free Soil Whig. F. 
8. D—Free Soil Democrat. a. rk. w.—Anti-Rent Whig. 
n.— Native. 

Be Di ced 


WAS CASS A CANDIDATE? 
The town of Fine, St. Lawrence county, New 
York, voted as follows: 


Taylor - - - - - - 367 
Van Buren - - - - - - 404 
Cass - - + ° * ad " 1 


We now know where the following affidavit 
comes from, and we can guess at the circumstances 
under which it was made. 

It appears that the judges and inspectors who 
held the election in that district, at the counting 
off of the votes, were about to return the ballot 
cast by Mr. Dodge as “ scattering ;” which, coming 
to the ears of that gentleman, induced him to draw 
up and piesent his affidavit to the election offi- 
cers, Who;dceming the same sufficient, certified 
his ballot accordingly, and his vote now appears 
“solitary and alone” in the above return. 

State or New York, 

St. Lawrence County, 
Stedfast Dodge, being duly qualified according 
to iaw, doth depose and say, that the electoral tick- 
et voted by him, for Benjamin Brandreth and 
others, is the Democratic ticket, regularly nomi- 
nated at Albany; that the names on suid ticket 
are not spurious, but the said ticket is a bona fide 
ticket supposed to be fuvorable to the election of 
one Lewis Cass. 
This deponent further saith, that he is well ac- 
quainted with the said Lewis Cass, and has no 
hesitation in affirming to his existence; that he 
resides in the State of Michigan, and has resided 
there since his return from the Court of Louis 
Philippe; that he was regularly nominated as the 
Democratic candidate at Baltimore, (New York 
not participating.) by and with the consent of John 
C. Calhoun, as then and there expressed, through 
one Gen. John Commander, then and there pres- 
ent; that the said nomination was fairly obtained, 
and a good and valuable consideration given there- 
for—a part whereof was the copyright of a certain 
letter, known as the “ Nicholson Letter ;” and this 
deponent verily believes the said nomination is of 
full force and effect, and binding upon aJl such 
persons as intend to ask leave to serve the coun- 
try in the capacity of postmaster or otherwise, af- 
ter the 4th day of March, A. D. 1849. 

And further this deponent saith, that he is well 
acquainted with the signature of the said Lewis 
Cass; that he has seen him write; and that the 
signature of “Lewis Cass,” affixed to what is 
known as the Chicago Letter, is genuine, and in 
the proper handwriting of the said Lewis Cass. 
And, further, that he is informed by one Thomas 
Ritchie, that the said Lewis Cass is, from his 
present pursuits and habits of life, being a man of 
leisure, accustomed to rise at four o’clock, A. M., 
every day, fully competent to write as Jarge a let- 
ter as the said Chicago Letter; and, therefore, 
this deponent declares that he verily believes the 
said Lewis Cass to be the sole and only author of 
the said Chicago Letter, and fully entitled to all 
the credit thereof. This deponent declines to 
qualify to the same of the Nicholson Letter. 

And farther this deponent saith, that he does 
consider the said Lewis Cass as now eligible to, 
and as a candidate for, the said office of President 
of the United States ; and that he is informed and 
believes that the said Lewis Cass has duly pre- 
pared himself therefor, inasmuch as he has lately, 
to wit, within the last two years, carefully consid- 
ered, studied, and acquired all the arithmetic and 
political philosophy of all the Southern Electoral 
CouLEaes. 

But as to any other matter or thing touching 
the qualifications of the said Lewis Cass, this de- 
ponent saith not. Sreprast Doper. 

Sworn and subscribed, this seventh day of No- 
vember, A. D. 1848, before me, 

Joun Smuiru, J. P. 

N. B. Mr. Dodge, not being willing to take the 
oath by the Book, swore to the above by a copy 
of the Baltimore Platform. 

Joun Smita, J. P. 


We consider the question now settled forever. 
Gen. Lewis Cass, of Michigan, was a candidate. 





OUR FOREIGN MAILS. 

We are rejoiced to learn that our able and in- 
defatigable minister at St. James’s, Mr. Bancroft, 
has succeeded in arranging with the British 
Government the basis for an adjustment of our 
postal difficulties with that country. The terms, 
we understand, are satisfactory to our Govern- 
ment, and will be no doubt approved by the 
public on both sides of the Atlantic. The basis 
or preliminaries only are arranged. The —_ 

a 
this stage of the case, particulars cannot very 
well be obtained. We understand, however, that 
a uniform rate of sea postage is agreed upon, to 
be charged only by the Government conveying 
the letter, with a small port postage to-each coun- 
try—the whole not to exceed the present English 
rate of one shilling sterling—and that the inland 
postage for conveyance in England or the United 
States shall be according to.the rates fixed by the 
laws of either country, which we know is one 
pensy uniform in England, and five or ten cents 

ere, aceording to distance. 

Besides our monthly steamboat line to South- 
ampton in England, and Bremen in Germany—a 
apg of 3,800 ogy gy 90r has been man 

ly put in operation from leston to 
in fhe island of Cuba—distance 900 miles, “Iie 











George Law, we learn, will despatch the steamer 
Falcon from New York, on the 1st of December, 
to Chagres, by the way of Havana; and the mail 
reaching Chagres is to go by an overland des- 
patch, under charge of William H. Aspinwall, 
Esq , of New York, to Panama, in time to connect 
with the California. Mr. Aspinwall is proprietor 
of the Pacific line from Panama, by San Francis- 
co, to Astoria, in Oregon. These two lines from 
New York to Chagres, and thence to Astoria, 
extend, as we are informed at the Post Office 
Department, over a distance of 7,520 miles. The 
service will be performed once a month. The 
distance from New York to Chagres has been 
stated in the public prints at 1,700 miles. This 
is an evident error. There is a difference be- 
tween the two places of 31 deg. 30 min.; and al- 
lowing for the defiexion in going into the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Yucatan channel, that dis- 
er may be safely estimated to be at least 2,860 
miles. 

We are told that our American traveller, Ste- 
phens, is connected with the Pacific as well as 
the Bremen line. The spirit of enterprise suc- 
ceeds that of adventure and discovery. May it 
prove to be equally as successful with our distin- 
guished countryman, and enable him as highly to 
gratify and serve the public. 


—_——---—-_———_ 


MORE IRREGULARITY. 

“A revolution occurred recently in the King- 
dom of Nepaul, India, in consequence of a reli- 
gious vow made by the Queen, that she would 
sacrifice one hundred and fifty thousand people to 
the gods, if the King recovered from sickness. 
He did recover, and the Queen was about to exe- 
cute her vow, when the people rebelled and de- 
posed the reigning family.”— English paper. 

We consider the conduct of the people of Ne- 
paul decidedly irregular. ‘The proposed sacrifice, it 
is true, was somewhat large; but it was strictly 
in accordance with the conventional usages and 
long-established customs of the Nepaulitans. The 
time-honored platform of the Kingdom had always 
included a special plank for buman sacrifices, 
The royal consort had only strengthened and 
widened it, making it, in current phrase, “ broad 
enough for every true citizen to stand upon”— 
indeed, specially made capacious enough for them 
to lie down upon. The citizens who arrayed 
themselves against the extension of an institution 
“sanctified and sanctioned by a hundred years of 
usage,” were (we speak it in sorrow rather than 
in anger) Bolters. ‘The much-injured family just 
deposed had gone merely for the “diffusion” of 
an institution which the high priests had proved 
to be “the corner” stone of the Nepaulitan State. 
“Measures, not men,” had heretofore been the 
motto of the dominant party, but these irregular 
bolters have reversed the rule, and gone for men, 
and against that shortened measure of manhood 
which the court prescribed. 

In the language of Lord Noodle, where is such 
conduct to lead? What is the tendency of mak- 
ing an issue on literally a merely “sectional” 
question? What will be the consequence of this 
arraying one part of society against another? 
The next step after this interference will be abo- 
lition, we repeat, the a/olition of rights gudrantied 
by the constitution of the State. Why should 
the people of Nepaul have given up, for a merely 
temporary question, the old issues which have so 
long divided the Quiddoes and Quoddoes of that 
prosperous State, and under which the former 
had maintained power for twenty-five years? We 
charge this to “the spirit of revenge” on the part 
of the partisans of the old leaders who were some 
years ago decapitated by the order of the Queen 
consort, in gratitude for the timely appeasing of a 
Royal Cholic. These partisans had seen scores - 
of heads fall without deserting their allegiance, 
yet when the order came for the sacrifice of one 
hundred and fifty thousand lives—the same usage, 
only a little more “diffused”—they bolted, on the 
hypocritic pretence of regard for humanity and 
the rights of the people! We charge, moreover, 
what is infinitely worse, that the Quiddoes and 
Quoddoes have united in an infamous “coalition,” 
under the specious and taking pretext of “free 
heads,” for the avowed purpose of breaking down 
fthe old party; and we denounce the mongrel alli- 
ance to the scorn and indignation of the world. 

Argus and Union please copy. 
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Ture Next Hovse.—The members elect to the 
next House of Representatives have not yet been 
classified with entire precision. The following is 
the true division “as we understand it:” 


Bist" Congress. 30th Congress. 


Taylor, Cass. V. Buren. Whig. Locofoco. 
Maine 2 5 0 1 6 
Vermont 3 1 oO: “38 1 
New York 32 1 1 23 11 
New Jersey 4 1 0 4 1 
Pennsylv’a 14 8 2 17 7 
S. Carolina 1 6 0 0 7 
Georgia 4 4 0 4 4 
Florida 1 0 0 1 0 
Ohio 6 *11 4 11 10 
Michigan 0 2 1 0 3 
Illinois : 6 0 1 6 
Iowa 0 *2 0 0 2 
Missouri 0 5 0 0 5 
Arkansas 0 1 0 0 1 
Total, so far 68 53 8 65 64 


Taylor over all, 7; over Cass, 15; Whig now, 1. 
The four Free Soil men elected from Ohio, the 
one (Sprague) from Michigan, and one (Howe) of 
those from Pennsylvania, are Whigs; Messrs. 
Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, and Preston King, of 
this State, are from the other side. 

Wisconsin has chosen three more members, 
(probably two of them Cass men,) but we have no 
returns. Tho twe members now are for Cass. 

New York Tribune. 


* The seats of Messrs. Sweetzer, of Ohio, and Lefiler, of 
Iowa, are to be contested by their Whig opponents. 


Connecticut.—The following is a nearly if not 
quite complete statement of the vote of Connecti- 
cut, by counties: 

1848——— ——1844,.——_. 





— 














Taylor. Cass V. Buren. (lay. Polk. Birney. 
Hartford - 5.999 6,357 806 6,259 = 5,65 287 
New Haven 5,291 4,525 807 5546 4,726 299 
Middlesex- 2130 2,165 350 23% 2354 130 
Tolland- - 1.665 1,598 191 1,964 1,950 120 
Windham - 7,262 2,262 799 2620 2544 363 
New London 4,%1t = 3.386 670 = 4,081 = 3,709 304 
Litchfield - 2,917 3674 800 4,668 4,235 368 
Fairfield - 4652 3629 670 6368 4,599 142 
Total - - 29,930 26,596 5,093 32,832 29,841 1,943 
Taylor over Cass - - - + 3,384 
Clay over Polk - - - - 2,991 
Total vote in 1848 - - - - 61,669 
Total vote in 1844 - . - - 65,664 
Decrease - - - - - - 3,995 





-Prarston Kine.—St. Lawrence and Lewis coun- 
ties, New York, have elected to the next Congress 
the only Free Democrat in the delegation from 
that State. Most nobly has St. Lawrence, the 
home of Silas Wright, vindicated the memory of 
her illustrious son. A majority of 2,400 for Van 
Buren over Taylor, and 6,000 over Cass, pro- 
claims the resolute adherence of her citizens to 
the great principles which found their ablest rep- 
resentative in her departed statest¥an. The death 
of Silas Wright we deplore as a national misfor- 
tune, Senator Benton, it was, who designated 
him as “the Cato of Amvrica”—a name which ap- 
propriately expressed the popular estimation of 
the character of the man. Amongst all our pub- 
lie men, none have more nearly approached that 
Roman model of unpretending simplicity, integ- 
rity, and true greatness.—Philadelphia Republic. 

Retattve Rank or Generats.—T he following, 
which appears in the National Intelligencer, is 
given as the relative rank of our Generals. Those 
in parentheses are disbanded : 

Major Generals.—Scott, Gaines, Jesup, Taylor, 
(Butler, Patterson,) Worth, Twiggs, (Quitman,) 
Kearny, (dead.) Wool, (Pillow, Shields, Persifer 
Smith, Cadwallader, and Lane.) 

Brigadier Generals —Brady, Brooke, Gibson, 
Arbuckle, Roger Jones, Towson, (Marshull,) 
Churchill, Whiting, Belknap, Pierce, Bankhead, 
Totten, (Cushing.) Riley, Harney, (Price,) Gur- 
land, Clark, (Morgan, Andrews, Trousdale.) and 
Childs. 


Vorers in tux Crres—The four principal 
cities of the Union threw the following number of 
votes at the late Presidential election: 
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Tue Cororep Voters.—The vote of this class 
of citizens last Tuesday was highly creditable. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary exertions 
which were made to seduce them from their alle- 
giance to the party with which they have always 
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acted, only four of them so far as we can learn, 
voted for Van Buren.—Providence Journal, Nov. 9. 
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ies of “The Compiler,” containing Mr. 
Boy, an “on the Right of nave 
Legislate for the Territories, and its ya : x- 
clude Slavery therefrom,” can be had by — 
ing (postage paid) Buell & Blanchard, W tad 
ton, D.C. Price, $1 per hundred, or 12 cents per 
dozen. They are subject to newspaper postage 
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WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 23, 1848. 
THE NEXT HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The returns from New York on the Congres- 
sional elections settle the political complexion of 
the next House of Representatives beyond all 
doubt, and insure a respectable Whig majority. 
The changes which have already occurred in the 
Senate, taken in connection with the support that 
may be relied upon from the Locofoco side of the 
chamber, are sufficient to secure the passage of all 
the important measures of public policy, such as 
the tariff, internal improvements, the prohibition 
of slavery in the Territories of California and 
New Mexico, and such other questions as the con- 
dition of the country may require. 

In relation to the tariff, itis the duty of the 
present Whig House of Representatives, at the 
opening of the next session, to repeal the present 
bill, and to pass one based upon the principles of 
the act of 1842, viz: specific duties and direct pro- 
tection. This is demanded by the embarrass- 
ments of all the great industrial interests, and in 
obedience to the sentiment which has just been 
expressed through the ballot-box. If the recent 
election has settled—positively and emphatically 
settled—any one point of political policy, it is, 
that the free trade experiment must be abandon- 
ed, and that domestic industry must be protected. 
This was the great absorbing question, and was so 
urged and admitted everywhere. 

Philadelphia North American. 

This is an astounding assertion. There is not 
a newspaper reader throughout the country who 
does not know, that the Tariff was not “the great 
and absorbing question” in the recent contest, any- 
where. The Whigs did not dare to proclaim a 
single principle or measure at their Convention, 
or to select a candidate representing their pecu- 
liar views. This is notorious—no press that has 
the love of truth in its heart, will deny it. Nor 
did they go into the canvass on the strength of 
their peculiar system of policy. They know they 
did not. They know that they rested their 
hopes of success upon three facts—that their can- 
didate was a military hero; that he lived in the 
South and owned a great number of slaves; and 
that he was so little of a party man, so non-com- 
mittal, by word of mouth or letter, in relation to 
Slavery-Extension, the Tariff, the Sub-Treasury, 
and Internal Improvements, as not to repel voters 
of the most opposite views on all these questions. 
They did not fight under their own colors. The 
Sub-Treasury, the Tariff, Internal Improvements, 
Land Distribution, were not the questions of the 
canvass—not the questions on which the vo- 
ters of the country rendered their verdict. If 
there was any “great and absorbing question” at 
all made by the Taylor men, North and South, it 

was that of Slavery-Extension. What! have we 
been dreaming? What-has been the Herculean 
labor of the Northern and Western Taylor lead- 
ers? To prove that their candidate would not 
veto the Wilmot Proviso, was an enemy to Sla- 
very-Extension. For months the Whig papers of 
the free States have contained little more than 
appeals, and sophistry, and declamation, and 
bold assertions, and extracts from “ private 
letters” upon this subject. This question was the 
theme of Corwin, from one end of Ohio to the 
other. With it Caleb Smith stumped Indiana 
Webster enlarged upon it in Massachusetts. 
Seward and Granger, and the Whig advocates 
East and West, baited their hooks with prom- 
ises on this question, and so did the North Amer- 
ican. 

In the South, their brethren gave a similarly 
exclusive importance to it, only they held up 
the other face. The staple of their election- 
eering was, denunciation of Cass, as unsound 
on the Slave-question, and advocacy of ‘Taylor as 
a man so identified, by his locality, his connections, 
and his interests, with slavery, that he was entirely 
trustworthy on the subject of slavery extension. 
The canvass with them turned on this question. 
The Tariff and Sub-Treasury and ordinary ques- 
tions had nothing to do with it. We speak what 
everybody knows to be true. And yet, we are 
now to be told, coolly, deliberately, by high author- 
ity in the Whig party, that “ she great and absorb- 
ing question” in the late canvass was the Tariff! 
No, the result of the election is a decision, not in 
fuvor of the Whig party, or of a single measure or 
principle peculiar to Whig policy, but simply of 
General Taylor and his position of non-commit- 
talism. This the managers will find out to their 
cost. Let them venture on a high Protective 
Tariff, an extravagant system of Internal Improve- 
ments, Pet Banks or aNational Bank, and Land 
Distribution, and then carry theirappeal to the 
a This would be manly, but extremely un- 
safe. 

What are the probabilities of a repeal of 
the tariff of 1846? It is said that the elec- 
tion in the State of New York settled the ques- 
tion in regard to the political complexion of 
the House for the next two years. ‘Phis may be 
true; but a majority of the States have yet to 
elect their Representatives. It is probable that 
the difference will be slight either way. Suppose 
a working majority, are all the Whig members 
from the South to be relied upon on the question 
of Protection? But, suppose repeal be carried in 
the House, what then? “The changes which 
have already occurred in the Senate,” says the 
North American, “taken in connection with the 
support that may be relied upon from the Loco- 
foco side of the chamber, are sufficient to secure 
the passage of all the important measures of pub- 
lic policy, such as the Tariff, Internal Improve- 
ments, the prohibition of Slavery in the Territo- 
ries of California and New Mexico, and such 
other questions as the condition of the country 
may require.” Let us see. The restriction of 
slavery is not Whig policy in the South. The 
Whig members of the Senate will be arrayed in 
common with their Democratic brethren from that 
section against the measure. Whether Slavery 
ean be excluded from the Territories will depend 
upon the disposition of certain Democratic mem- 
bers from the West. If it should turn out that 
the South has failed to support General Cass, we 
should have some hope of them. They might feel 
released from any obligation to sustain their 
Southern friends, and might unite to carry through 
the policy of Slavery Restriction. 

But what changes have taken place, or may be 
expected in the Senate, which authorize the pre- 
diction of the repeal of the Tariff of 18462 The 
present Senate stands 27 Democrats, 21 Whigs, 
classing Hale, as to general principles, with the 
former. The changes that have taken place are 
as follows: Moses Norris is elected to succeed 
Mr. Atherton from New Hampshire ; he is Anti- 
Tariff, of course. Upham is reélected from 
Vermont—no change. Trumah Smith takes the 
place of John M. Niles, but the latter, though a 
Democrat, is a Tariff man. No change, then, as 
it regards this question. Soulé, Anti-Tariff Dem- 
pe ss cue, Tariff Whig. This bal- 
a ‘ari Georgia 
if it be cuidate ene) 

‘Fhe changes expected are as follows: Dix, of 
N. Y., and Cameron, of Pa,, will be succeeded by 
Whigs. Similar changes will probably take place 
in the delegations from Ohio and Florida, al- 
though Mr. Westcott hopes for reslection, and 
the Free Soil men hold the balance of power in 
the Ohio Legislature. North Carolina is pow 
represented by two Whig Senators. Mr. Bad. 
ger’s term expires with this Congress; but the 
Legislature of his State is tied, so that an election 
may be defeated at the next session. Illinois and 
Indiana both must elect Senators in the places of 
Breese and Hannegan. These may be left at 
Stuhiadeonatigaraae ae ee all 

i pl uelr Successors. ‘Two Sena- 
tors mus be shown frm Aliana So, he 
the elections for new Senators have taken place, 











of four members—one from each of the States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Florida. 
We presume, therefore, the following is a oor- 
rect estimate of the relative strength of parties 
in the Senate, after the 4th of March next : 
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Democrats, 33 ; Free Democrat, 1; Whigs, 24; 
Uncertain, 2. 

The North Carolina Legislature being tied, 
there may be no choice of Senator until after 
another State election—the result of which is un- 
certain. As the Free Soil men hold the balance 
of power in the Legislature of Ohio, it is impossi- 
ble to predict the result. 

Mr. Hale, Free Democrat, agrees with the 
Democratic party, in its general principles, and 
not with the Protectionists. On the Tariff ques- 
tion, he would undoubtedly oppose any agitation 
calculated to stave off the Slavery question. 

No; the managers of the Taylor Republican 
Party, as they style it, will not be able, should they 
sincerely desire, to reverse any of the measures of 
public policy now in force. Nor is such a change 
desirable. These measures (the Tariff, Sub-Trea- 
sury, &c.) have not been the questions of the ean- 
vass. The People have not passed judgment con- 
cerning them. It seems to us unwise as well as un- 
fair, to take advantage of a factitious majority to 
unsettle a system of measures, before time has been 
allowed to test its legitimate operation, and until 
it be fairly and distinctly submitted to the con- 
sideration and decision of the People. Should the 
Protectionists, by some unexpected concurrence of 
circumstances, suceeed in carrying the day, the 
only effect would be, to throw everything into 
confusion, to unsettle the business relations of the 
country, and to divert the attention and interest 
of the people of the free States from the question 
of the proper government for our Territories. To 
suppose that such a policy would be agquiesced 
sin one moment longer than the friends #f liberal 
principles and free intercourse between nations, 
could reverse it at the ballot-box, is to shut our 
eyes to the lessons of the past, and the movements 
of the age. The whole controversy about the 
tariff would be re-opened ; the struggle might be 
protracted ; but, long or short, while pending, the 
business of the country would be injured. In the 
absence of any settled policy of the Government, 
capital would suffer, either from inactivity, or im- 
proper investment, and, as a consequence, work- 
ing men would not know what to depend upon. 

Another reason why this question ought not 
to be re-opened, we have already hinted at. It is 
one which, we trust, will address itself to the 
Free Soil members of Congress, with whom will 
rest the decision whether this cold controversy 


situation of the immense Territories belonging to 
the Union, yet unprovided with Governments, 
in their peril from the aggressions of Slavery. 
A Tariff excitement would so abstract the atten- 
tion of the People, as to prejudice materially the 
cause of Free Soil. In the attempt to re-impose 
shackles upon Trade, and protect the interests of 
Capitalists, the country would be in danger of 
losing sight of the conspiracy to re-institute Sla- 
very, and subvert the interests of Free Labor in 
the vast Territories acquired from Mexico. 

The New York Commercial, a leading Whig 
paper, throws cold water on the zeal of its Pro- 
tectionist brethren, and advises patient waiting. 
In an article copied by the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette, 
another leading Whig paper, it remarks: 

“The present is not an epoch in the world’s 
history at which it is very safe or very prudent 
to lay out plans very long beforehand. The 
counsel of true wisdom is to ‘wait and see,’ 
maintaining an attitude of readiness for every 
emergency that may arise, and recognising the 
possibility that a change of system the most com- 
plete may be required almost any moment. Sup- 

e, for instance, that the disturbed condition of 

urope should continue, with augmented animos- 
ity, and involving the whole, or nearly the whole, 
continent, which is by no means impossible, one 
effect of this would be to create a greatly increas- 
ed demand for the products of our country’s agri- 
cultural industry, with a consequent renewal of 
that great influx of the precious metals which oc- 
curred in 1847; while a great influx, perhaps of 
even greater magnitude, would probably arise 
from the immigration to our peaceful shores of 
thousands and tens of thousands, not merely of 
the laboring but of the wealthy classes in Europe, 
who would seek among us that security for their 
s and their treasure which their native 

could not afford them. Such an addition to 

the capital of the country might afford a substi- 
tute for Government agency in works of internal 
improvement; and, codperating with the inter- 
ruption of manufacturing industry abroad, might 
make even a modification of the existing tariff un- 
necessary. We suggest these possibilities, not 
with a view to turn men’s minds from the consid- 
eration of an amended tariff and Government 
agency in works of internal improvement as items 


of Whig ; but simply by way of adding force 
to the co that it is not to be in a 
eat hurry about ‘agitating’ for their adoption. 


here is time enough, and there will be time 
enough, after the Fourth of March, when, if a 
continued necessity appears, there may be: some 
rational hope of seeing these measures carried 
into execution. 

“There is no likelihood that Whig measures, 
distinctively such, will stand much immediate 
chance, however excellent they may be,and we 
think it will be time nm for Whig editors and 
Whig politicians to consider what the good of the 
country requires, with a view to action, when the 


reins of power to effect it are firmly established 
in the ig hands to which the people have just 
awarded it. 
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Many thanks to our friend Robb. His is the 
first response to our letter, but not the last. Oth- 
ers.are coming in. — 
Das '° Prrrssure, November 13, 1848. 
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very most that the Whigs can hope for is, a gain 


shall be revived or not. It is to be found in the 
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THE RIP VAN WINKLES OF POLITICS. 


Politicians are all prophets, Vaticination isa 
part of their profession. They know the effect 
of hope in stimulating the energies of human 
nature, and that an encouraging prediction tends 
to insure its own falfilment. Besides—they are 
fond of demonstrating to mankind in general, and 
their own party in particular, their sagacity, their 
ability to see further than other people, and their 
fitness for leadership. 

Of course they are always tender of their own 
reputation, never referring to their prophesies 
except when the results bear a certain likeness to 
them. an. 

Our neighbor of the Union, as might be ex- 
pected from his long experience, is one of the 
chief seers in the Democratic brotherhood. In an 
editorial a few days before the election, he uttered 
the following prophecy : . 

“If the present indications throughout the 
country continue as they have begun, it needs no 
‘prophet’ to predict the election of Cass and 


Butler, by a vote greater even than that which 
Mr. Polk received.” 


In the same article, the following calculation of 
the electoral votes of the States was made—those 
marked C, being set down for Cass, those W, for 
Taylor, those D, as Doubtful : 


Maine, C. Towa, C. 

New Hampshire,C. Texas, C. 
Pennsylvania, C. Wisconsin, C. 
Virginia, C. New York, W. 


South Carolina, C. | Massachnsetts, W. 


Georgia, C. Rhode Island, W. 
Louisiana, C. Connecticut, D. 
Florida, D. Vermont, W. 
Mississippi, C. New Jersey, D. 
Indiana, C. Delaware, D. 
Illinois, C. Maryland, D. 
Alabama, C. North Carolina, D. 
Missouri, C. Ohio, C. 

Arkansas, C. Kentucky, W. 


Michigan, C. Tennessee, D. 

Pennsylvania, Louisiana, and Georgia, set down 
for Cass, have given their votes for Taylor. Mis- 
sissippi, Iowa, and Ilinois,are doubtful. Even the 
Old Dominion has come near being branded with a 
W. Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Tennessee, Florida, all 
marked doubtful, have gone for Taylor by decisive 
majorities. 

The Union came almost as near hitting the 
mark, as Free Soil men did, electing their candi- 
date. 

There is another prophet, who hails from 
the West. He scarcely ever hits the mark, but 
he is forever trying, and will never say, miss. He 
and his predictions are thus introduced by the 
Louisville Journal, which has entire confidence in 
his prescience : 

“Outo—The Cincinnati Atlas, edited by Mr. 
Mansfield, one of the calmest and most enlighten- 
ed politicians in Ohio, shows conclusively that 
20,000 Whigs stayed away from the polls in that 
State at the late election of Governor. The 
Whigs have that number of unquestionable 
Whig votes in reserve, and they may confidently 
trust to suck a reserve even if they cannot trust 
to the Western Reserve. The Aélas closes an 
excellent article upon the Ohio elections thus: 

«“¢The vote for Governor is much nearer what 
the vote for President will be than many sup- 

In the Western Reserve, it is true, Tay- 


other hand, there are four times as many counties 
where it will be better. Our attention is called 
to this sort of estimate by a writer in the Gazette, 
whose calculation is, in the main, very just, but 
who has done injustice to the Western Reserve. 
He gives Ashtabula to Cass, and Lorain to Taylor. 
They will, in fact, be reversed. Lorain will go 
for Cass, Ashtabula for Taylor. Van Buren will 
get many votes in Ashtabula, but, when they are 
drawn off, Taylor will have a handsome majority 
over Cass there, 

“¢ There are but three counties in the Reserve 
which may give Cass a majority over Taylor. 
These are Lorain, Medina, and Portage. In these 
counties there are a large body of Abolitionists, 
who will throw their votes one way or the other, 
as may best serve their purposes. In allthe other 
counties, Taylor will have a majority. In the 
counties of Erie, Huron, and Summit, he will do 
nearly or quite as well as Ford. On the whole, 
Taylor will have a decided majority over Cass in 
the Reserve. It will then depend altogether on 
the rest of the State?” 

Ashtabula, which was to give a handsome ma- 
jority for Taylor, gives Van Puren a mojority of 
1,000 over him, and nearly 200 over the combined 
vote of Taylor and Cass. Only three counties on 
the Reserve were to give Cass a majority over 
Taylor, but it turns out that only three give 
Taylor a majority over Cass! In allthe counties 
of the Reserve, except Medina, Lorain, and Port- 
age, Taylor was to have a majority of votes, but 
the official tables for these couaties foot up, Van 
Buren, 10,077; Cass, 8,207; Taylor, 6,623 In 
Summit, he was to do as well as Ford. Summit 
gave Ford 643 majority ; it gives Taylor 65! 

So much for the fortune telling of our old neigh- 
bor of the Atlas. 

But, the spirit of prophesy also came upon the 
sober, cautious editor of the Cincinngti Gazette, 
and his faith waxed strong. A few days before 
the election he said of Ohio: 

“We again express the opinion that Ohio will 
give Taylor and Fillmore 23 votes for President and 
Vice President, by A MAJORITY OF THOUSANDS in the 
vote of the people!” 

Ohio has gone for Case by 9 majority of more 
than ten thousand. 

All these gentlemen are experienced politicians, 
but they are behind the times. The gross blunders 
into which they fell show that they had over- 
estimated the strength of old party-ties—that 
they did not comprehend the power of the Free 
Soil movement. They cannot rid themselves of 
the impression, that there is nothing new under 
the sun—that what has been will be—that the 
political world is always to be classified into 
Whigs and Democrats, and that the questions 
which once divided them, must continue to ab- 
serb the attention of the people to the exclusion 
of everything else. . 

Meantime, the world sti}l goes ahead, the 
fashion of the present constantly perishiag, while 
Rip Van Winkle sleeps on. 





FREE SOIL TICKET IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


No mob violence, nor unconstitutional law; no dissolu- 
tion of the Union; but, Free Soil—Free Labor—a Free 
Press, aad Free Men. 


Pree Soil Nominations. 
FOR PRESIDENT, 
MARTIN VAN BUREN, of New York. 
FOR VICE PRESIDENT. 
CHARLES F. ADAMS, of Massachusetts. 
Electoral Ticket. : 
1st District. Josiah T. White, of Perquimons. 





24 do. Wm. Bozman, of Washington. 
3d = do. Wm. H. Haywood, of Wake. 
4th do. John Kenady, of Wayne. 
5th do. Dr. Owen Hadley, of Richmond. 
6th do. | Jchn Branson, of Randolph. 
7th do. Samuel Willis, of Guilford. 
Sth do. Charles Mock, of Davidson. 
9th do. Uphraim Huff, of Surry. 

10th do. C.F. Graham, of Lincoln. 


llth do. Reuben Deaver, of Buncombe.” 

This ticket received 47 votes in Guilford coun: 
ty. The Greensborough (N.C.) Patriot says: 

“The Free Soil vote makes a poorshow. When 
it came to the pinch, few men could screw up 
their pluck to vote for Van Buren ; indeed, we 
learn that a fair proportion of the few who 
thus voted were original Van Buren Democrats.” 

They will have more“ pluck” ip 1852. There 
must be a beginning to everything. 


——@— 


COMPROMISE FORESHADOWED. 


We extract the following paragraph from an 
editorial in the Baltimore American : 

“ And probably no man could have been called 
to the chair of the Chief Magistracy so admira- 
bly adapted as General Tayior, from character, 
position, and previous services, to meet these 
questions and to settle them judiciously. The 
eo a ew be: been elected to the Presidency 
in the face of his r to express any specific opinion, 
one way or:the other, a the Wilmot Proviso, 
carries in itself a cizone confirmation of the deep 
and abiding confidence which the people of all 
sections of the country have in his good sense, 
his moderation, firmness, and With- 


sonable in the s under which he may 
be called to act.”—Baltimore American. 


The Whig leaders at the North have carried 


General Taylor by making the people believe that 





he was pledged not to veto the Wilmot Proviso. 


lor’s vote will not be so good as Ford’s, but, on the: 


The National Intelligencer is equally explicit. 
We hope that Whig papers at the North, which 
have been so zealously electioneering for General 
Taylor on the ground that in “private letters,” 
and in his Allison letter, he is pledged not to veto 
the Proviso, will pay due attention, not only to 
the extract from the Amzrican, but to the follow- 
ing from the National Intelligencer : 

“ Unfettered by any sectional pledges, he will be 
the Procident of the nation ; idoking to the good 
and to the rights of all its members; and ever 
mindful of the temper of compromise in which the 
Federal Constitution was, aud in which only it could 
have been framed ; and thus making the Executive 
policy the agent of ‘a more perfect union’ of the 
States and of the people.” 


—_—_—— 


HOLD THEM TO IT. 


We take it for granted that the question re- 
specting Territorial Governments will not be 
settled at the ensuing session of Congress. No 
Territorial bills without the Anti-Slavery Proviso 
can pass the House; none, with it, will receive 
the sanction of Mr. Polk, if he adhere to his 
pledge made at the close of the last session, in 
his message explaining his assent to the Oregon 
bill. a 

By this short-sighted policy of the Executive, 
(short-sighted as regards the peculiar interest 
which he is anxious to sustain,) the agitation on 
the question of slavery-extension will be neces- 
sarily protracted and increased, and the responsi- 
bility of settling the controversy be thrown upon 
the next Congress, which, in view of the result 
of the elections that have already been held, we 
are authorized -to believe will be more decided in 
its defence of Free Soil than the present one, 
Let us suppose, then, that a bill, with the Wilmot 
Proviso in it, should pass at the first session of 
the 31st Congress—what follows ? 

Whatever may be the real opinions or pur- 
poses of General Taylor, it is a fact that in 
the non-slaveholding States, containing nearly 
three-fourths of the voters of the whole coun- 
try, his election could not have been carried, if 
those who were iuduced finally to support him 
had not been impressed with the belief that he 
would not veto the Wilmot Proviso. It was the 
great effort of his most active and efficient friends 
in that section to fasten this conviction upon the 
public mind. Of this he could not have been 
ignorant. If they were deceived, if he really 
harbored views and purposes the very reverse of 
those he knew they were imputing to him, it was 
his duty, as an honest man, to correct their mis- 
takes. No candidate of honorable sentiments 
would permit his leading friends to obtain votes 
for him under false pretences—to make him Pres- 
ident, on the strength of pledges he was resolved 
never to fulfil. 

Nor can it be denied that he gave counte- 
nance indirectly to these representations. Just 
before the election, but in time to influence the 
decisions of voters, a communication from Tru- 
man Smith appeared in the Whig papers of the 
Free States, enclosing a letter dated April 27th, 
1848, from General Taylor, in reply to one from 
himself, calling his attention to certain articles 
in the Washington Union, of which the following 
is an extract: 

From the Union of April 6th, 1348. 

“Now we have a letter before us from the 
Chairman of the Joint Committee of the Legisla- 
ture of Mississippi, who went to’ invite General 
Taylor to the seat of Government, to pay due 
honors to him He states, expressly, that, in a 
conversation with him, the old soldier told him 
‘the South should never agree to the provisions 
of the Wilmot Proviso,” &c. But to the letter: 

‘‘¢Tn regard to the conversation had with Gen- 
eral Taylor, I have to say we did not talk on the 
Tariff. Wedid on the war. He expressed him- 
self in favor of the war; he said he was decidedly 
in favor of prosecuting it vigorously till they 
should yield to an honorable peace. He was for 
indemnity, certain, and that territorial ; was not 
wedded to any line particularly; but thought, 
perhaps, as a kind of compromise with the Wil- 
mot Proviso men, we had perhaps, batter go up to 
the 32d degree—making the Rio Grande the 
western boundary up to that degree; and said 
that the South should never agree to the provis- 
ions of the Wilmot Proviso, although he did not 
believe there ever Would be slavery there ; yet, if 
the country was acquired, the citizens should be 
left free on that subject. He saysall Mexico will 
eventually come into ony Government, by de- 
grees—that it cannot be annexed. Qn the sub- 
ject of politics, he said he was no politisian—had 

been three-fourths of his life in the army, devoted 
his time and mind to that service, and paid but 
little attention to anything else.’ ” 

The same article of the Union quotes from a 
private communication alleged to have been held 
with the General, in which he was represented 
as avowing himself a No-Party man in the strong- 
est sense of the term, ia favor of the present 
Tariff, opposed to a National Bank, &e. ~ 

The reply of General Taylor we copy from 
the publication made by Mr. Smith: 


Letter of General Zachary Taylor to Mr. Truman 
Smith, of Connecticut. 
PRIVATE. | 
Baton Rover, L4., April 27, 1848, 

My Dear Sir: I received your letter, and 
copies of the publications made in the “ Union,” 
daly at the hands of Major Bliss: 

Those articles, avowing certain sentiments as 
admitted by myself, are one and all vile fabrica- 
tions and frauds. When truth forms the basis of 
attack, { care not how much I and my motives are 
denounced, but in cages Jike this | cannot but 
feel, and openly express, my most honest indigna- 
tion. 

It gives me much pleasure to learn that I have 
many friends in New England. I have the high- 
est respect for that portion of our country. No 
section of the Union commands more my admira- 
tion, for the high intelligence of its people, and 
their regard to law and order. Among none is 

there more sobriety of life, and devotion to indus- 
“try and enterprise, oy a more gincere or patriotic 
wish for the prosperity and reputation of the 
country, and for a wise and just administration of 
the Government. I value greatly, therefore, the 
favorable regard for my name, which you assure 
me exists there, and which I hope will ever con- 
tinue, whatever may be my position before the 
country, 

With sentiments of copdja} respec} and regard 
I remain, dear sir, your obedient servant and 
friend, Z. Taytor. 

Hon. Truman Surrtn, 

U. S. Representative, Washington, D. C. 

It will be remarked that this denial is an 
indignant one. He stigmatizes the articles in 
which he is charged with avowing certain senti- 
mentg, {in relation to the Wilmot Proviso, the 
present Tariff, No-Bartzism, &c) as “vile fabri- 
cations and frauds,” thereby leaving room for his 
friends at the North to infer that he felt indig- 
nant that sugh sentiments should be attributed to 
him. : 

Gne fact about this correspondence subjects 
the conduct of Mr. Smith to suspicion. These 
“vile fabrications and frauds” were set afloat 
last April. So much mischief were they calcu- 
lated to work, that Mr. Smith must forthwith ob- 
tain an explicit denial of them from the General, 
which he carefully kept stowed away in his pocket 
until jst before the election. Then, so deeply 
impressed did he become, all at once, with the 
vital importance of its pubiicatiog, that he re- 
quests permission by telegraph of the General to 
give it publicity—and the General answers, Yes, 
Read the letter—it was a simple denial of “ vile 
fabrications and frauds.’ Why was it improper 
to put the brand on such reports, six months ago, 
when they first were issued; and were so widely 
circulated? We can see pe reasons for such o 
policy, except such as would be influentja} yjth 
no high-minded politician. The effect of the 
articles in the Union, 80 far as the Wilmot Pro- 
viso was concerned, could be sufficiently counter- 
apted, for the time, by rumors set afloat in all 
quarters at the North, of private letters from 
General Taylor, disclaiming apy purpose to veto 
the Proviso; and, as to the other representations 
in the articles, they were calculated rather to 


disarm the hostility of the Democrats, and bring 
accessions to Taylor, from beyond the ranks of the 
Whig party. Besides, the indignant denial, if 
published six months before the election, would 
have been made the subject of comment at the 
South, prejudicial to his interests in that section. 
Mr. Smith, accordingly, with the denjal in his pock- 
et.so long ago as last April, let the “ vile fabrica- 





for his candidate, and then, on the eve of the ' on this subject. 


election, when it was too late to reach the South, 
caused it to be published extensively in the news- 
papers at the North, that the Wilmot Proviso 
publie might see that the General really felt him- 
self aggrieved, in being represented as opposed 
to its peculiar views! 

But whether this tortuous politician delibe- 
rately acted from such views or not, the letter of 
General Taylor, above quoted, proves that he 
gave countenance to the efforts of his leading 
friends at the North to represent him as pledged 
not to veto the Proviso. We did not believe 
these representations—it seemed to us neither 
wise, nor manly, to stake the great interests of 
Free Labor in our Pacific empire, on rumors of 
private pledges or strained inferences from eva- 
sive letters. But the great mass of the opponents 
of slavery-extension were satisfied with such 
pledges as the representatives of General Taylor 
in the free States saw proper to make for him 
and have elected him, believing that on this great 
question he will not thwart the action of Con- 
gress. 

What is their duty, then? To exact to the 
very letter the fulfilment of these pledges. Gen- 
eral Taylor has permitted himself to be commit- 
ted by them; he knows he has succeeded at the 
North on the strength of such committalism. 
Let him dishonor the promises of his leading ad- 
vocates, let him disappoint the confident calcula- 
tions of his non-slaveholding supporters, and he 
will stand, justly branded in the estimation of all 
honest men, as having sought and obtained the 
highest office in the gift of the American People 
on false pretences. 

The decision is now made that he is to be the 
President for the next term of four years: we 
shall not prejudge him on this question, or any 
other. We shall hope for the best, though fear- 
ing the worst. Meantime, we make a few ex- 
tracts from Whig papers of established charac- 
ter, to show what they expect: 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
NO MORE SLAVE TERRITORY. 

The Whig party have uniformly and invariably 
resisted the acquisition of slave territory, and al- 
ways opposed the conversion of free into slave ter- 
ritory. The Whigs, South as well as North, 
opposed the annexation of Texas, and the Whigs 
of the free States, to a man, have unitedly con- 
tended that the new Territories acquired from 
Mexico shall not only remain free, but be sol- 
emnly dedicated to Freedom. That there shall 
be no more slave extension, or “ slave diffusion,” 
is now, and always has been, a cardinal principle 
with the Whigs; this they have professed, and 
have always proven the sincerity of their profes- 
sion by their votes. 

General Taylor, a man of tried patriotism, and 
of unquestioned integrity, being a candidate for 
nomination, in his Allison letter, declared that 
the will of the people, as expressed by their rep- 
resentatives, in relation to questions of domestic 
policy, should not be arrested by the personal 
opinion of the individual who may happen to be 
President, nor should his veto be interposed in 
relation to any question that has been settled by 
the governmental departments and acquiesced in 
by the people. Here is a distinct and unequivocal 
assurance and pledge that, as Chief Magistrate, he 
will sign a Free Territorial Bill for the organization 
of civil government in New Mexico and California. 
Then, again, it is quite certain that no such bill 
can pass the Senate, as at present constituted, 
without the cas ing vote of the Vice President in 
its favor. And in Millard Fillmore the Whigs 
had a candidate who could not be doubted upon 
this subject. With candidates pledged and reli- 
able upon this great issue, as well as being right 
upon other great questions of national pglicy, the 
Whigs entered the contest full of hope that they 
would have the codperation of all those who 
claimed to regard slave restriction paramount to 
all other questions. The Locofocos had candi- 
dates who denied that the people, by their repre- 
sentatives, had any power to prohibit the exten- 
sion of Slavery into territory now free—candi- 
dates pledged to veto any Free Soil Bill, and give 
the casting vote against its passage. 

It was clear, therefore, that the only possible 
way of passing a territorial bill with the “‘ Wilmot 
Proviso” annexed, was to vote for and elect Tay- 
lor and Fillmore. This we honestly believed and 
have earnestly asserted ; this we now believe, and 
are confident that within three months after the 
installation of Taylor and Fillmore into office, 
this great act wil] be consummated. 

We always have heen, are now, and always 
shall be, the unyielding opponent of glave-exten- 
sion; and under no circumstances could we con- 
sent to the “diffusion of slavery” over territory 
now free. Upon this subject we can consent to 
no compromises. We earnestly advocated the 
election of Taylor and Fillmore, believing un- 
doubtingly, and still believing, that their election, 
under the circumstances, was the only way of se- 
curing the ohject desired. 


Such is the language of the leading Whig 
paper of the non-slaveholding West. Let us hear 
what the North American, the orgau of the party 
in the Middle States, says, in commenting upon 
an article in the Richmond Enquirer: 

“But the Enquirer takes particular exception to 
our advocacy of the *‘ prohibition of Slavery in the 
Térritorjes gf California and New Mexico, and 
endeavors to excite the South, because sucha sen- 
timent has been avowed by ‘the Jeading Whig 
journal’ We have no apprehension of losing 
favor or confidence for maintaining this position. 

“During the recent canvass, we never urged 
the election of Gen. Taylor on sectional grounds, 
but upon the broad political platform that the will 
of the majority should govern, and that the Pres- 
ident shonld pot exercise the yeto power arbitra- 
rily against the legislation of Congress. Tjs yas 
our doctrine North and South, and we should conse; 
the President elect in duty bound to sign a bill impos- 
ing the ordinance of 1787 on the Territories of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. More than this, breathing 
as we do the free air of the North, and opposed as 
we are to the extension of Slavery in any and 
eyery form, we shall insist, to the uttermost of our 
influence, upon the qdgption of such gq restriction. [t 
has been, over and ovey again, proclaimed by 
Southern journals, that Slavery cannot exist in 
California and New Mexico. If they are sincere 
in this opinion, there can be no reasonable objec- 
tion to the proposed prohibition. But whether or 
not, we shall by 2 it zealously and continually, 
not recognising that code of political morals which 


| induces men to advocate a principle before an 
e 


edtion gng to abandon it afterwards. If we can- 
not expect the South to unite with us in carrying 
such a proposition through Congress, We ta ex- 
pect it to acquiesce in the decision of a majority of 
the people. No one proposes to interfere with the 
institution of Slavery where it exists, or to disturb 
any of the rights of the South; but the question 
aggymes quite another shape when we are called 
upon to exteng jts area, and to increase slave repre- 
sentation. ‘Fhe adoption of ape Anti-Slever 
Proviso in reference to the pew Teprj ogies, woul 
do more, in our judgment, to settle this yezed ay 
agitating subject, and to restore harmony and 
quiet to the Union, than any other measure that 
could be carried through Congress.” 


Let us hear another witness, one from the ex- 
treme Northeast—the Portland (Me.) Advertiser, 
an able Whig paper : 

“Upon the’ much-voxeg question which has 
been so much agitated during the Péounté capvags, 
General Taylor will occupy a position in the 
Presidential chair in which he can be the means 
of doing much good—more, perhaps, than any 
other man. Of his personal popularity and strong 
hod upon the affections of the mass of the South- 
ern ehole. there can be no doubt. And yet we 
find South Garoiiga, ynder the Jead of John C. 
Calhoun, voting by an overwheiming wajgrity for 
Cass—a man who has no such hold on the affes- 
tions of her citizens, and who is by no means a 
favorite with her distinguished Senator! Why 
is this? Friends of Free Soil! who have been told 
by some of your leaders that South Carolina would 
vote for Taylor, cAN YOU TELL WHY THIS Is so? 
To us thé reason is quite obvious. John C. Cal- 
houn knows very well b ans ezeyy attempt to se- 
duce the Whigs of the North to ajd ig big slight- 
est degree in the extension of Slavery, has been, 
and must continue to be, unavailing. Southern 
Whigs, too, opposed the annexation of Texas, and 
at an early day expressed themselves ready to 
unite with the Whigs of the North in opposition 
to the acquisition of any more territory, while 
even some third party men at the North favored 
such addition for Uioenit gf political agitation. 
“This satisfies us that at heart leadifg Soyth- 
ern Whig politicians of the Clay school have no 
desire to extend Slavery; and notwithstandi 
John C. Calhoun and the Southern ultras, aided, 
perhaps indirectly, by much that has been said 
and done at the North, have inflamed the minds 
of a large portion of the Southern people on this 
subject te the highest pitch, there is still there 
much of sbauaireliive ng. ‘That feeling js 
now rallied around General Taylor. We havg 
no doubt he sym zes in it. He can have no 
interest in ex g Slavery; for although he 
has purchased slaves, he has never been a seller. 
The effect of extension must of course be to in- 
crease the price of slaves, while it would have 
tend to the price of the products of 
slave hy 0 those products 


into the market. glave dealers th 





ve 


epee we ht and 
tions and frauds” accomplish what they could | most active j e Southerp fanaticism dirge for a slaye, by a slave. How brigh 
m ve re Sou 


beautiful doep even the grave seem to him who 





which we speak will be strengthened by the elec- 
tion of General Taylor. A Southern man, having 
a strong hold on the affections of the Southern 
people, elected by a national party, the great body 
of which will never yield their assent to the ex- 
tension of Slavery, he may have an influence with 
the South which no Northern man could. This 
subject will require all the wisdom, caution, and 
firmness, of General Taylor and his supporters.” 


The New York Courier and Enquirer has just 
come out with an article strongly insisting on the 
Wilmot Proviso. We shall notice it next week. 
Crevit to Wuom Crepit.—The article on our 
first page entitled “ More Irregularity,” is copied 
from the Albany Atlas. ‘The Union should have 
credit for the one upon our Foreign Mails. 





For the National Era. 


MORNING. 


BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 








Sadly, when the day was done, 
To his setting waned the sun; 
Heavily the shadows fell 

And the wind, with fitful swell, 
Echoed through the forest dim, 
Like a friar’s ghostly hymn. 


Mournfal on the wall afar, 

Walked the evening sentry star; 
Burning clear, and cold, and lone, 
Midnight’s constellations shone ; 
While the hours, with solemn tread, 
Passed like watchers by the dead. 


Now at last the morning wakes, 
And the spell of darkness breaks, 
On the mountains, dewy sweet, 
Standing with her rosy feet, 
While her golden fingers fair 
Part the soft flow of her hair. 


With the dew from flower and leaf 
Flies the heavy dew of grief; 
From the darkness of my thought, 
Night her solemn aspect canght ; 
And the morning’s joys begin, 

As a morning breaks within. 

God’s free sunshine on the hills, 
Soft mists hanging o’er the rills, 
Blushing flowers of loveliness 
Trembling with the light wind’s kiss— 
Oh! the soul forgets its care, 
Looking on a world so fair! 


Morning woos me with her charms, 
Like a lover’s pleading arms; 

Soft above me bend her skies, 

As a lover’s tender eyes; 

And my heavy heart of pain, 
Trembling, thrills with hope again. 


—_—_—@———— 


THE SLAVE POET OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Some twenty years ago, a small duodecimo 
pamphlet was published at Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, containing several short lytical compositions, 
by George, a slave. of James Horton, of Chatham 
county, North Carolina. The publication was 
made by some benevolent citizens of Raleigh, for 
the purpose of calling attention to the author, and 
to awaken a feeling in his behalf, which might 
enable them to fill up a subscription for purchas- 
ing his freedom. In the preface they say: 
“ None will imagine it possible that pieces pro- 
duced as these have been should be free from 
blemish in composition or taste. The author is 
now thirty-two years of age, and has always la- 
bored in the field on his master’s farm, promiscu- 
ously with the few others which Mr. Horton 
owns, in circumstances of the greatest possible 
simplicity. His master says he knew nothing of 
his poetry, but as he heard it from others. George 
knows how to read, and is now learning to write. 
All his pieces are written down by others; and 
his reading, which is done at night, and at the 
usual intervals allowed to slaves, has been much 
employed on poetry, such as he could procure— 
this being the species of composition most inter- 
esting to him. It is thought best to print his pro- 
ductions without correction, that the mind of the 
reader may be in no uncertainty as to the origi- 
nality and genuineness of every part. We shall 
conclude this account of George with an assurance 
that he has been ever a faithful, honest, and in- 
dustrious slave. That his heart has felt deeply 
and sensitively in this lowest possible condition of 
human nature, will easily be believed, and is im- 
pressively confirmed by one of his stanzas: 
“Come, melting Pity, from afar, 
And break this vast enormous bar 
Between a wretch and thee : 
Purchase a few short days of time, 
And bjd 9 vassal soar sublime, 
Qn wings of Liberty. 

“ Raleigh, July 2, 1829.” 

The pieces in this little collection indicate gen- 
ius of no common order. Conned in the midst of 
the squalid misery and degrading associations of 
“the slave quarters,” at hours snatched from the 
jnteryal of regt permitted to the weary field hand 
or While working with his cqmrades in the corp- 
fields of his master, by one who could only, by the 
pitch light of his cabin fire, with difficulty read 
the few books which fell into his hands, they cer- 
tainly merit an honorable place among the “ Cu- 
riosities of Literature.” Compared with the ear- 
ljest productions of the Ettrick Shepherd, which 
are in prjnt, they by no means sink jn the read- 
er’s estimation. Take the following, from the 
piece on “Creation,” ag an example (a favorable 
one, it is true) of the felicity of expression and 
vigor of thought which characterize the slave 
poet: 


“ When each revolving wheel 
Assumed its sphere sublime, 
Submissive Earth then heard the peal, 
And strack the march of Time! 


§ The march jn Heaven begun 
fae Lit anes the skies, 
When Wisdom bade the morning sun 
With joy from Chaos rise. 


“The angels heard the tune 
Throughout creation ring; 
They seized their golden harps full soon, 
And touched on every string. 


“ When Time and Space were young, 
‘Fhe music rojj-d along— 
"Mand Beasts een diown'd 18 Sng.” 
Is there not something of the divine offatus here 
manifested? The wind bloweth where it listeth. 
Something of that inspiration of genius which en- 
abled Haydn to hear the choral harmonies of the 
$ Creation 2—the songs of the morning stars, and 
the rejoicing ef the sons of God—seems to have 
struggled in the breast of the poor negro rhymer. 
Surely there is a spirit in man, and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth him understanding. 
Even in the slave, cast down from the position 
which God assigned him, herded with beasts, and 
classed with the wares of the merchant—degrad- 
ed, abject, and despised—Nature recognises her 
ord, dithough egownless ang dethroned, and min- 
isters to him in'the organ sounds of the pines 
which skirt his task-field, in the sunset glory 
which burns upon his homeward path, and in the 
stars which shine down upon his humble cabin. 
It is not even in the power of Slavery to wholly 
unmake the divinest work of Creation—the Chat- 
te] which it lifts Hpop the auction block is but the 
mutilated and disfigured image of tod. 
We copy entire the following poem, not on ac- 
count of its literary merit, which is far inferior to 
other pieces in the collection, but becatse it ut- 
ters with truthful earnestness the great longing 
of the author’s heart—the cry of a suffering spirit, 
from its bonds and darkness, for light and lib- 
erty: 
“ Alas ! and am I born for this, 
To wear this slavish chain! 


Deprived of all created bliss, 
‘rough hardship, toil, and pain! 


“ How long have I in bondage luin, 
And yor ame to be free! 
Alas! and must I still complain— 
Deprived of liberty! 
“Oh i eaven! and is there no relie 
ne Iii thé s eat grab ae id 
soothe the pain—to quell the grief 
And anguish of a slave? 


“ Come, Liberty, thou cheerful sound, 
Roll through my ravished ears! 
Come, let my grief in joys be drowned, 
And drive away my fears. 


rejoices that through its portals the spirit of his 
sister has passed into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, where the servant is free from 
the master, and the wicked cease from troubling ! 


“I view thee now launched on Eternity’s ocean, 
Thy soul, how it smiles as it floats on the wave; 
It smiles as if filled with the softest emotion, 
But looks not behind on the frown of the Grave! 


“The Messenger came from afar to relieve thee, 
Tn this lonesome valley no more shalt thou roam; 
Bright seraphs now stand on the banks to receive thee, 
And ery, ‘Happy stranger, thou art welcome home!’ 


“'Phou art gone to a feast while thy friends are bewailing, 
Oh, death is a song to the poor, ransomed slave! 
Away with bright visions the spirit goes sailing, 
And leaves the frail body to rest in the Grave. 


“ Rebecea is free from the pains of oppression, 
No friends could prevail with her longer to stay ; 
She smiles on the fields of eternal fruition, 
Whilst Death like u bridegroom uttends her away!” 
We do not pretend that the verses we have 
quoted are remarkable either for originality or 
artistic skill. But, viewed through the medium 
of the author’s condition, they cannot fail to call 
forth the admiration of the reader. Who can 
say that the glorious natural gifts of Burns, or 
Milton, would have shone forth more brightly 
than that of poor George, if, like him, these world- 
renowned masters of song had been born the chat- 
tel slaves of a Carolina planter! J.G. W. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe SHIPMASTER’s ASSISTANT, AND COMMERGAL Dic EST, 
containing Information necessary to Merchants, Owners, 
and Masters of Ships. By Joseph Blunt, Counsellor at 
Law. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Pennsylvania avenne, Washington, D. ©. 

Mr. Blunt informs us in the preface that this 
work, although preceded by taree editions of a 
similar character, is in reality almost altogether 
new, in consequence of the extensive changes that 
have taken place in the commercial laws of this 
country and others. It is an invaluable digest of 











all the laws and harbor regulations that ¢an ma- 
terially affect the interests of merchants, owners, 
and masters of vessels. To them, such a work is 
indispensable ; to the law-maker who would legis- 
late intelligently upon the subject of commerce 
and navigation, it must prove greatly serviceable; 
and the general reader will find embodied in it a 
large amount of information on many topics which 
he may often hear discussed without having any 
very clear idea of them. The following titles of 
subjects will show the range taken by the author: 

Masters, Mates, Scamen, Owners, Ships, Nay- 
igation Laws, Revenue Cutters, Custom-House 
Laws, Importation, Clearing and Entering Ves- 
sels, Drawtender, Freight, Insurance, Average, 
Salvage, Bottomry and Respondentia, Factors, 
Bills of Exchange, Exchange, Currencies, 
Weights, Measures, Wreck Laws, Quarantine 
Laws, Passenger Laws, Pilot Laws, Harbor Reg- 
ulations, Marine Offences, Slave Trade, Regula- 
tions in Southern Ports respecting Colored Peo- 
ple, Navy, Pennons, Consuls, Commercial Reg- 
ulations of Foreign Nations, Tariff of the United 
States, Rigging, Sea Terme, Warehousing, Col- 
lisions. 

The work is an octavo of nine hundred pages, 
handsomely printed and substantially bound. 


Lays AND BALtabs. By Thomas Buchanan Kead. Phila- 
delphia: George S. Appleton. For sale by R. Farnham, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 


We are indebted to the author for a copy of 
this beautifully printed volume of Lays and Bal- 
lads. The Public is familiar with the productions 
of his pen. We like him best when he attempts 
least. The more simple his lays, the more they 
breathe the pure spirit of poetry. His strength 
lies in his simplicity, and his happiest thoughts 
seem to be struck out without an effort. “ The 
Deserted Road” is a pretty thing, with a touch of 
desolateness about it. 


“ Ancient road, that wind’st deserted 
Through the level of the vale, 
Sweeping toward the crowded market 
Like a stream without a sail ; 


“ Standing by thee, [ look backward, 
And, as in the light of dreams, 
See the years descend and vanish, 

Like thy whitely tented teama. 


* Here I stroll along the village 
As in youth’s departed morn; 
But I miss the crowded coaches, 
And the driver’s bugle horn— 


« Migs the crowd of jovial teamsters 
Filling buckets at the wells, 
With theiv wains fpom Cop; atuga, 
And their orchestras of bejls. 


“To the mossy wayside tavern 
Comes the noisy throng no more, 
And the faded sign, complaining, 
Swings, unnoticed, at the door;” &e. 


The artless verses entitled “L’Envoi” are re- 
ally exquisite : 
“LIENYVO]. 
“T bring the flower you asked of me, 
A simple bloom, nor bright nor rare, 


» But like q star its light will be 
Within the darkness of your hair. 


“Tt grew not in those guarded bowers 
Where rastling fountains sift their spray, 
But gladly drank the common showers 
Of dew beside the dusty way. 


“*[t may be in its humble sphere 
It cheered the pilgrim of the road, 
And shed ag blest ap alms. as e’er 
The generous hand of Wealth bestowed. 


“Or thongh, save mine, it met no eye, 
Bat secretly looked up and grew, 
And from the loving air and eky 
Its little store of beauty drew; 


“And thongh it breathed its small perfumes 
So low they di.1 not woo the bee— 
Exalted, how it shines and blogmg, 
Above all flowers, since wory by theg. 


“And thug the song you bade me sing, 
May be a rude and artless lay, 
And yet it grew a sacred thing 
To bless me ou life’s dusty way. 


“ And unto this, my humble strain, 

How much of beauty shall belong, 

If thgu wilt in thy memory deign 

‘Fo wear my simple flower of song 49 

Avurumn: A Prize Porm, by Jesse E. Dow. Washington: 
William Adam, Pennsylvania avenue. 

Mr. Dow sings not only the Autumn, but the 
Winter; and as they are just now alternating, 
freezing us one day, and thawing us the next, his 
is the work for the hour. We have glided along 
the smooth, yet animated verse of this little vol- 
ume, with something of the pleasure we used to 
feel on reading ‘thomson for the jirst time. Mr 
Dow has an eye and a heart for Nature, and de- 
picts her in some of her phases with much 
strength and beauty. ; 
For example, here is a contrast quite finely 
wrought. 


“ A drowsy stillness steals along the plain ; 
fhe leaves pati motjopless on every tree; 

‘he twitt’ying swallow glided ajong the groynd, 
While cautious pigeons seek the sheltering eaves. 
The geese, that o’er the green so stately stalked, 
Fly towards the gloomy west with heavy wing, 
And give a noisy welcome to the rain. 

The cattle from the hills come early home, 
And from the fallow ground the lab’rer turns, 
Long ere the hour of sunset, with an eye 
That reads the secrets of the heavens as well 
As though it opened first in Chaldea’s land. 
Along the road the mimic whirlwind runs, 

nd with its unseen fingers lifts the qua}; 

he fown-Feptititing wagbh flister ino¥us! ' 

And down the bill, and o’er the sandy pjain. 
The village Jehu makes the coach-wheel spin, 
His born’s wild music swelling on the ear.” 


The storm comes, in all its fierceness. 


“Flash after flash lights up the dreaded scene, 
And answering thu: der speaks from every cloud ; 
While the deep caverns of the ocean swell 
Their mystic voices in the chorus grand. 

Med ‘sit in aijence now, ith anxious looks, 
Wille tistid widthers ad ary | downy peiy, 
And press their wAiling‘infasits to their breasts. 


« From her low lattice by the cottage door, 
The anxions housewife marks the pelting storm ; 
Sees the advent’rous traveller onward go, 
Seeking his distant hamlet ere the night 





~! es | ~— foul Oppression, Cease : 


i) yrants, rage pe — 
at the'joyful tramp of peace 
on in a 
‘- Soar on the pinions of that dove 
Which long has cooed for thee, 
And breathed her notes from Afric’s grov®, 
The sound of Liberty. 
“Oh, Liberty! thon golden prize, 
So often sought by blood—_ 
We crave thy sacred sun to rise, 
; The gift of natyre’s fied; 
“ Bid Slavery hide ber haggard face, 
Bie artaritin By) 


Uy 
I se rn to see the sad disgrace 
In which enslaved | lie. 


« Dear Liberty, upon thy breast 
I languish to respire; 
And like the swan unto her nest, 
Da to thy smiles retire. 


«“O) by gb eavenly balm! 


nto th 
4 ‘ieaindt ae form shajl calin, 
The following pathetic yerses op the geath pf a 
young slave girl, named Rebecca, are worthy of a 
place with the best productions of the gifted slave 
poet of Cuba, the martyr of Freedom, Juan Pla- 
cjdo. There js something deeply affecting in this 











Adds teufold horrors to the dismal scene. : 
Swiftly the steed bonnds o’er the woodland plain, 
While hope beams brightly from the rider's eye, 
Whip lo! a crimson flash, with peal sublime, 
Ipstahy as phodgbr, ad fertible as deapp, 

Atound her bursts. Bfinded she stakts, phen ser, 
Again. The horse and his bold rider lie ED 
Hushed in the marble sleep that lasts through time; 
And while the wind howls mournfally aronnd, 

The forest owns the baptisin of fire. 


“The onset o’er, in mingled fire and hai}, 


Behold the rain in sweet profusion falls. 
The w i ower mejts the crystal drops that hide 
The cant 


Go singike down the hills, and throug @ yales, 
fe by ¢hildvef when their pagks aye o'pr- 
‘few Bright tiashes, and ho; ree, patt}ing peal 

And then, amid the broad and crimsoh gloy, 
O'er western hills a golden spot appears, 
That spreads and brightens as the fem _ anes, 
‘Like Heaven’s first smile — the dyihg’s face. 
’Tia gone, the yembling ne ts we 
Dies in the ocean vales where echo 8 ; 
While mee ‘hint poll’d ip Desie on the shore, 
Lashed ipto angry oangens? foam 9nd break 
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the 


n’s brown bosom ; and thé magh the yrooks 
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beautiful as morning’s 


rested on ‘the moun sieht 
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mh ope ge 


The reader will find much in this unpretend- 


ing volume, to while gway an agreeable hour by 
the eyening fireside. 
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Tuirty YeaRs Since, or Tus Ruinep Famiry. A Tale, 
by G. P.R. James. New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Washington. 

The recent works of James had not afforded 
ground to anticipate much from this last publica- 
tion. We were therefore agreeably disappointed 
to find it quite a readable book, with fewer of the 
author’s disagreeable mannerisms than are usu- 
ally to be found in his late writings, and with an 
evident effort to elevate the tone and enliven the 
plot of his story. He has given a very forcible 
jllustration of the mischievous working of the 
utilitarian doctrine so popular among certain 
classes. Some things are objectionable. When 
the perpetrators, aiders, and abettors of an out- 
rageous plot of robbery and murder are discover- 
ed and brought to punishment, he consigns the 
poor plebeians to the gallows, and the lawyer to 
infamy; but the nobleman whose vile passions 
were partly productive of these wrongs, and oth- 
ers equally heinous in the sight of Heaven, is very 
considerately removed by sudden death, just at 
the moment that the discovery of his crime be- 
comes inevitable This may be in accordance 
with the social relations of the people of Great 
3ritain. A tender regard for the character of 
the aristocracy is a cardiual virtue, and he who 
deals out to them the same measure of justice that 
he does to the peasant, must be deemed an offend- 
er against propriety. There is also an uncalled- 
for censure of the patriot Lafayette, which, how- 
ever it may please transatlantic readers, will not 
enhance the popularity of the work among us. 





First Book 1n GreEkx, containing a full View of the Forms 
of Words, with Voeabularies and Copious Exercises on the 
Method of Constant Imitation and Repetition. By John 
McClintock, D. D., and George R. Crooks, A.M. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is one of a series of elementary Latin and 
Greek books, constructed on the method of Ollen- 
dorf. It is admirably arranged, and introduces 
the student easily to a knowledge of the structure 
of the Greek language. The method adopted is 
the true method of teaching any language. 





Ciose or tHE Votums.— With the present 
number of the Harbinger, we bring our seventh 
yolume to a close. Commenced with no favorable 
omens of success, except the goodness and great- 
ness of the cause to which it is devoted—caiied to 
assume a position of uncompromising hostility to 
the social abuses by which the progress of human- 
ity is retarded—and abstaining from all the 
means and arts of popularity which give a wide 
circulation to the favorite journals of the day— 
our paper has been hitherto sustained by the ear- 
nest devotion of friends, who appreciate the prin- 
ciples of which it is almost the exclusive organ in 
this country, and who welcome the truths which 
it unfolds as the genuine harbingers of a new and 
glorious era in the history of the ages. We need 
not express our thanks to the patrons who have 
aided in the support of our publication, for our 
labors have been devoted to an object which is no 
less dear to their hearts than it is to our own. In 
our different spheres, we have striven for the at- 
tainment of a common end, though we will not 
deny that our zeal has been quickened and our 
energies fortified by the copious expressions of 
sympathy and approbation with which our efforts 
in the cause of Social Harmony have been honor- 
ed by our friends. The catholic encouragement, 
moreover, which we have received from many in- 
telligent subscribers, who, although not converts 
to our social ideas, are attracted to our journal by 
the industry and independence with which it is 
conducted, deserves and will receive our sincerest 
gratitude. For the future, we trust that, to say 
the least, our columns will be found as worthy of 
perusal as heretofore— The (N. Y.) Harbinger. 

The Harbinger is one of the most welcome of our 
exchanges. It advocates its peculiar views with 
earnestness, but its tone is dignified and its spirit 
liberal. The literary merits of the journal are 
ofa high order. Any of our friends who desire 
to obtain an insight into the doctrines of Associa- 
tion, cannot find a more unexceptionable instruct- 
or than The Harbinger. 





Tuer Frienps.—A great controversy has sprung 
up respecting the Society of Friends. The Dem- 
ocrats of Philadelphia are very much incensed 
that the disciples of William Penn should have 
become followers of Zachariah Taylor; and the 
Whigs are incensed against the Democrats for 
their insolent attempt to institute an inquisition 
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FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Acapta, from Liverpool, arrived 
at Boston on Sunday, with advices a week later 
from Europe. 
IncLanv.—The State trials recommenced at 
Dublin on Friday. The attorney general, at the 
commencement, gave his fiat for issuing a writ of 
error under the certificates lodged by Mr. Wm. 
Smith O’Brien’s counsel, on the trial of that gen- 
tleman at Clonmel. In accordance with this de- 
cision, the prisoner will be brought to Dublin, and 
the writ will then be argued before the Court of 
the Queen’s Bench, from whence, should the de- 
cision still be unfavorable to him, his case will be 
removed to the House of Lords. Similar sanc- 
tions have been granted in the cases of Messrs. 
Meagher, McManus, and O’Donoghue. 
France.—The coming election of President of 
the Republic appears to be theall-engrossing sub- 
ject in France. A majority of the members of the 
National Assembly had resolved to postpone the 
election until some time in February, but Cavaig- 
nac’s decided opposition had checked the move- 
ment, and the election will take place as at first 
decided, on the 11th of December. Louis Napo- 
leon’s friends feel confident of electing him to the 
Presidency. 
The cholera was progressing through France 
insidiously, but was not creating any undue alarm. 
The number of deaths in Paris weekly was below 
the average of the last five years. 
Vienna.—The continued interruption of com- 
munication precludes anything like a correct de- 
tail of events in this beleagured city. Accounts 
down to the 28th October, received by way of 
Berlin, state that every means of inducing a sur- 
render having failed, Count Windischgratz com- 
menced bombarding the city, and that he and 
Jellachich still completely surrounded Vii nna 
with a large force, which was daily increasing. 
The water and gas pipes which supply the city 
with those two articles had been detached by the 
Imperial troops, after a severe conflict had taken 
place between the two armies, fighting for the 
mastery of the works. 
There are renewed reports of the advance of 
the Hungarians up the Danube, for the purpose 
of relieving the city of Vienna, but at each suc- 
cessive approach they retire before the galling fire 
of the Imperialists. Thus far only desultory con- 
flicts between the besieged and the besiegers had 
taken place, attended with considerable slaughter 
on both sides. 
Iraty.—It is reported that the Italian difficulty 
has been settled through the mediation of France 
and England. Austria is to retain Lombardy, 
but under a new constitution, and is to withdraw 
her troops from the soil of Italy. 
The chances of peace in Italy predominate. 
The King of Sardinia has wisely hesitated to re- 
commence hostilities, and it is hoped negotiations 
will prevent a further appeal to arms. 
The German Central Power proposes that 
Lombardy shall remain attached to Austria, but 
to constitute part of the Italian Diet, which sev- 
eral of the Italian Sovereigns are anxious to cre- 
ate. Thus Lombardy would hold the same rela- 
tion to Italy that the Duchy of Luxumbourg holds 
to Germany. 
THE MARKETS, 
Liverroor, Nov. 4.—Cotton is active. In the 
early part of the week an advance of td. to td. 
took place, but became dull toward the latter end, 
with a downward tendency ; but the Bank of Eng- 
land having reduced the rate of interest to three 
per cent., prices recovered yesterday, and closed 
steady at a 1¢d. advance on last week. Orleans 
fair, 41gd.; middling, 35¢d.; fair Upland Mobile, 
37¢d.; middling, 344d. 
‘The corn markets are all quiet, and prices a 
shade lower, indicating that the potato rot is not 
increasing. Flour is quoted at 29s. 6d. to 30s. 
White corn, 23s. 6d.; yellow do., 34s. Gd. to 35s. fid. 
Meal, 17s. Wheat, 7s. to Ss. Gd. The duty on 
wheat is 5s.; on flour, 3s. 
aE: 
For the National Era. 
RAMBLING EPISTLES FROM NEW YORK, 


BY JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER. 


No. 5. 
A PHILOSOPHER IN RAGS TEACHES MEN HOW 
TO GET RICH. 





“ Rascal thieves— 
Here’s gold !”— Timon’s Address to the Thieves 


On one of those calm Qctober evenings which 
have recently fled forever, a gtrange-looking char- 
acter—with a lang, grigzled beard, long, matted 
locks, and keen, grey eyes, that shone with un- 
natural lustre—might have been seen slowly 
walking on one of the broad sidewalks around St. 
John’s Park. He was attired in a very ragged 
great coat, the original color of which had long 
since become a subject of speculation, and whjch 
flapped about his tall attenyated figure, remind- 
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over so respeetable a body of religious people. 
‘The controversy ip highly interesting, as it serves 
io display the extyaordinayy deyotign of the 
Democrats to Principle, and the generous zeal of 
the Whigs in behalf of the freedom of the hallot- 
box. Both parties, however, in this exalted 
struggle, seem to pay the least possible regard to 
the feelings or good name of the soeiety, from the 
attack or defence of which each is striving to 
make a little political capital. We confess it 
would give us great pleasure to learn that all the 
Friends had systained the Free Soi] ticket, hut it 
was no more their duty thap that of the People 
generally. We are firmly persuaded that there 
were but two consistent classes of voters in the 
late election—the Free Soil men and the slaye- 
hglders—hut we are just as firmly persuaded that 
the great majority of yoters who sustained the 
‘Payloy and Cass tickets, thoyght they were doing 
the hest on the whole that the circumstanges 
would permit. The difference of opinion is radj- 
cal, hut, as neither party js infallible, we seg not 
how denynejation is to settle which side was 
right. There is plenty of room for argument, 
none for anathemas. 








IIlumete Farrun—The Baltimore American looks 
up to the President elect asa littledeity. Itspeaks 
of the “abiding confidence which the ns all 
sections of the country have in his good sénse, his 
jnoderatiop, jrmnegs, apd patriofism.# 

‘“ Without knowing precisely what he will do,” 
says the Americun, “they are persuaded that he 
will do whatever is right and reasonable in the 
circumstances under which he may be placed.” 


“The King can do no wrong,” is a sentiment not 
confined to the British Constitution. The Balti- 
more American seems to think that a similar senti- 
ment pérvades the American people. They claim 
io be’ the most inteljigent, ‘seli-relyipg repub- 
licans in the world; but all at once they awake 
to a consciousness of their ignorance and incapa- 
city, and look up in humble faith to the wonderful 
man who says he has never had any time to be- 
stow on the investigation of political questions— 
exclaiming, “ We ‘know not precisely what thou 
Wilt do, hut we are persuaded phat thou wilt do 
what is right and reasonable, understanding what 
we need far better than we do ourselves.” 

We submit to the Baltimore American whether 
it be not expedient next to annoint and crown 
the infallible General Zachary Taylor, King by 
the grace of God ? 


AMERICAN aisowee At Hayana— 
from Havana, in the Charleston Coilrier, says: 
“ A man by the name of Busb, a citizen of the 
United States, and steward on board the Ameri- 
can barque Childe Harold, of New York, was ar- 
rested here by order of the Captain General, on 
the 2ist Oct., and still remains in prison. During 
all this time he has been denied permission to see 
either the’ merican Consul, his — or his 
friends, hat the natu: the charges 
fioet 3tish cannot We soos the ‘he United 
States Consul, General Campbell, has done every- 
thing in his power to obtain the release of Bush, 
or good reasons for his detention, without any 
satisfactory result.” 
Garepey sent 1,900 of his “ Bpistles to (8 Phi- 
lippians’ into ‘Trumbull gounty, to jndnce the 
*ree-Soilers to doughfage, as he had done. The 
‘aylor yote was Jess than 1,400; of course, that 
portion of the corruption fund used in payjng for 
Sajd epistles was thrown away. (Greeley ig with 
us in heart, undoubtedly ; but a soldier that will 
hot stand fire, or one that can he bought by a 
nomination for Congress, is pot to he trusted — 
Westegn Reserve (9) ‘Chronicle—an ojd Whig paper. 





EB A vg.—At New @riea 

7 , — ew Qrleans 
oaths Giadh ac Ak pratdlcnial Siotign, % ghar 
tible y in the 3d Munigipality, Nicholas 
Dignon was killed by a ealitvou? stab, and J. 
S. Dugerny, who was charged with kjlli 
hon, was so badly beaten, that he djed the follow- 
ing day. Both were bani ble men, apd 
= wae billed in By PN the same mu- 
nicipality, bya po named y coawel} Phy 
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ing the passer-by of one of those imitations of 
civilized map which ogcasionally strike such ter- 
ror into certain freebaoting fowls of the air. The 
leaves were falling fast, and the breezes, with 
that respectable consistency which always char: 
acteriges them, sighed as mournfully through the 
naked and decaying branches, as any small-beer 
poet or penny-a-liner could possibly have describ- 
ed them. In the Park, Hibernian nursery-maids, 
their delicate noses slightly reddened by the 
“keen and biting air,” were collecting the scrofu- 
lous progeny of the aristograts of the neighbor- 
hogd, jn obedience to the shrijl mandate of more 
than one anxious mamma, longing for her darling 
Jemima ; and industrious hod-men, with empty 
dinner cans, hurried homeward to embrace their 
affectionate families, and enjoy the sweet sleep 
that rests on Industry’s pillow. 

Suddenly, the stranger with the long beard ang 
the wild-lookjng eygs paused on the side-walk, 
and, after gazing for a few moments in silence 
upon ope of the fine mansions that stood on the 
square, he lifted up his voice and spared not. It 
was of the tyranny and injustice of the rich the 
strange man spoke, and his accents were fierce 
and impassioned as those of some half-famished 
seer of old, who had just returned from seeing 
wild visions in the stormy desert. The little 
children, scared by the unwonted sounds, quickly 
sought the skirts of their guardian angels in calico, 
and the laborers stopped ip amazement to hearken 
unto the strong-lunged prophet in tatters. Long 
and vehement was the harangue of the madman— 
for such he evidently was—until, changing his 
voice, he asked, in a lower tone— 

“ Do you all want to grow rich? If you do, P’ll 
tell you the secret—ha! ha! ha!” and he burst 
into a fit of uproarious laughter. “Vl tell you 
how it is done—hark ye!” ‘and then strojjng. his 
long beard, and siniling qhite pleasantly, he added, 
“ Of every shilling you touch, be sure that eleven pence 
halfpenny sticks to your fingers!” 

THE CHEAP WF EKLY NEWSPAPEBS. 

As you walk along Broadway on Saturday af- 
ternoon, you may observe near the porticos of the 
principal hotels several young gentlemen of not 
yery prepossessing appearance, and waage ward- 
robe appears to be not a little dilapidated, who 
have displayed on the side-walk a number of 
priated sheets, with flaming pictorial headings, 
which have apparently just been issued from the 
ircn fingers of some steam press in Nassau or 
Ann street. These are in fact the principal pub- 
lishers of the cheap weekly newspapers ; and it is 
said that their Se uoktt in the aggregate to 
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between sixty and seventy thougand ¢opies each 
week. I expended a couple of shillings the other 
day in this species of merchandise, and came away 
with a bund!e of papers almost as large as a Pres- 
ident’s message or a Congressman’s speech on the 
tariff. It was a task, to be sure, but I did man- 
age to examine the entire budget with care and 
attention ; and I — it ay not be ota % give 

oyr readerg som Cy ecious s 
‘et Ged digt Shesp, by ue cd Sodan this 
highly refined and civilized city. : 

The first page of these delectable sheets is 
usually filled with what ay argh to be a tale of 
life and erime ‘in New York. There is quite a 
rage now ee! this sort of mine. Pe iy viene 

j and rowdies, a e 
Tet ensue sate a he’ stage 4 the A aye 
theatres; and they eyjdently jono a 
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It will hardly be necessary to inform your read- 
ers that the character of the editorials of these 
papers is qtite in keeping with that of their lit- 
erary contents, and indicates with sufficient clear- 
ness the habits and education of the writers. It 
all smacks evidently of the pot-house and oyster- 
cellar. These writers may indeed be denominat- 
ed the oyster-cellar literati. Their genius is born 
of gin-slings, and their fancy is active only amid 
the fumes of tobacco. Oracles are they, of those 
dusky subterranean dens, where the “damned 
dice” rattle throughout the perpetual night, and 
the sun of so many goes down in darkness, com- 
pared to which that poisoned atmosphere is bright 
and dazzling as the noon. 

These be thy teachers, O thoughtless thousands 
in this Christian city! This the Pulpit to which 
hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of our 
young men resort! Alas! alas! And are these 
vile sheets purchased and read because they are 
liked? Not at all. I am satisfied that they are 
not liked. They are thrust upon the unreflecting 
by the newsboys and cheap newspaper agents, who 
realize an immense commission on this dirty busi- 
ness, and they are purchased from curiosity—from 
thoughtlessness—from a vain expectation of find- 
ing something piquant and spicy and “rich.” How 
abate this evil? Let the philanthropist, instead 
of patronizing dull prints, miscalled religious 
newspapers, give his aid in the establishment of 
entertaining, readable, instructive, cheap weekly 
newspapers, under the management of Christian 
men, who are neither dolts nor hypocrites. Is not 
this a thing worth thinking about, O ye Dutch 
Reformed, Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopalian 
believers, burning with zeal to evangelize the 
heathen in our midst, will ye think of it? 

THE CLUBS OF NEW YORK. 

You may have heard sometimes, my dear rexd- 
er, of the clubs of New York ; but as you may not 
have had a chance, in any of your hurried visits 
to this noisy metropolis, to learn much about 
them, I will, if you please, try and give you an 
idea of what the things are. Let me introduce 
you to one of them—not a very stylish one, to be 
sure, but it will answer as a specimen of many of 
those “clubs” in which the better class of store- 
keepers, artists, lawyers, pastry-cooks, doctors, 
dentists, gingerbread men, and keepers of oyster 
saloons, seek relief from desperate duns, cantan- 
kerous wives, and other “natural ills that flesh is 
heir to.” 

Up three pair of stairs—here we are! Fough! 
What an atmosphere, redolent of gin and tobacco! 
Let us enter the paradise called the “ Citizens’ 
Club.” It has just struck ten, and the President 
calls for a glass of hot brandy and water. A re- 
markable man, that, I assure you! He is Presi- 
dent also of the “ Picknick Club”—an association 
of decayed.old gentlemen much addicted to nine- 
pins and rash excursions on the fourth of July. 
Yet he bears his honors meekly! He has a fine 
chalky, benevolent face, blows his nose like a 
trumpet, scolds the members, and takes care of 
the cards. This is his kingdom, and here he 
reigns supreme from seven P. M. till one in the 
morning. He is now earnestly engaged in discus- 
sing the relative merits of Kemble and Kean, with 
that groggy old chap in the snuff-colored coat, who 
is, let.me tell you in confidence, supposed to be the 
victim of a managerial conspiracy. He is the 
best “Sir Pertinax McSycophant” that ever dis- 
gusted the play-going public, and yet he cannot, 
he says, get an engagement. For years he has 
sat here night after night, in a hopeless effort to 
solve this inscrutable problem. Redder and red- 
der blooms his nose, and seedier and seedier wax- 
es his snuff-colored coat, yet dark as ever is the 
secret of the poor old man’s failure to get an en- 

ement. I think that problem will never be 
solved, even by all the wit of the “ Citizens’ Club.” 
Yet there are worse than thou; so, mellow be 

thine ale, old man, and deaf thine gar to the rude 
jests of the “Citizens? Club!” But whom have 
‘we next? 

* Bopn in a garret, in the kitchen bred” 
that little, insignificant, scorched-looking gentle- 
man, who seems to be as fidgety as if all his life 
he had been migrating from the frying-pan into 
the fire, is one of the most distinguished pastry- 
cooks in New York. He isa great man in the 
club, for he is worth at least five or six thousand 
a year. Then there is a dealer in trumpery trin- 
kets, drinking rum-toddy, and grave as an owl, 
dozing over the “London Illustrated News” —a 
distinguished soap-boiler, who has realized quite 
a fortune out of those upctuoys materials which 
faithful sculljons abstract from gur kitchens—-and 
tyo or three equally. intelligent persons, 

This is the “ conversation room” of the “ club.” 
Here the members smoke bad cigars, guzzle stale 
beer, and enjoy the delights of each other’s so- 
ciety. The next room is devoted to billiards; 
and, in the apartment beyond, the worthy citi- 
zens kill time and win and Jose money at cards. 
Here is the great scene of attraction. With what 
intense eagerness these good husbands and fathers 
eDgage in those games of hazard! There the 
sit, night after night, silent, uneasy, all-engrossed 
in this business, whije slowly but surely their 
souls hecome encrusted with all the meannesses, 
vices, and vileness of the common black-leg and 
0% ; 

This, mark you, ig a description of ane of the 
respectable “ Clubs ”—one of the regular resorts 
of middle-aged, moral, respectable “ citizens”— 
men, 

“ Of credit. infinite; 
Second to none that live here in the city.” 

Here they sit, in these badly-lighted rooms, with 
filthy carpets, dirty walls, and filled with the 
fumes of tobacco and spirits! The truth must be 
en is “the cards” mich attracts them ; for 
how else could they possjbly endure such a scene 
af leaden stupidity and ineffable dulness, broken 
only by the voice of the lost child of Abraham who 
brings them their liquor, exclaiming—“ Viskey 
punch, and briled shicken!” 


PROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


Gipson Sopape, Lonpon, Nov. 3, 1848. 
Fo the Editar of txe National Bra; 

Dear Sir: In my last I endeavored to give 
you a correct representation of the position of 
matters at Vienna, and 1 did so, as people here 
generally do not, and will not, understand the 
subject as one in which the interests of constitu- 
tional liberty are deeply involved. That cause 
is destined for the present to be set gside by the 
duplicity of the Emperor, the treachery of some 
member? of the Diot, and the poyer of an oyer- 
whelming military force. According to the latest 
accounts, Prince Windischgratz has attacked the 
capital, the inhabitants having refused to surren- 
der to the Imperial forces. According to some 
accounts, they have mined all the public build- 
ings, and even the church of St. Stephen, and 
purpose blowing up the town, if driven to the 
last extremity. Sramilee Blen 

Ae | els. . s . : 
“rance js he very egcijed state, in anticipa- 
tion of the Presidential election, fixed for the 
10th of December, and considerable apprehen- 
sion is entertained, lest Louis Bonaparte, through 
the prestige of his name, should be advanced to 
that high and most powerful position. 

Whatever may be the decisions of the people 

“s v4 ‘ ret 4 ‘ Us Sm eg 
of France as to the merits of the various sandi- 
dates on whose claims they will have to decide 
on the 10th of next December, there is among 
the candidates one man, of whose unfitness for 
the Presidency there ought to exist no manner of 
doubt. 

The careful attention and wise discriminations 
required in deciding on the merits of the various 
candidates in whose favor the public Voide’ will 
be Siete, wih not be vequirell in deciding the 
fate of M-"Loiiis Bona parte. Dag pregent criti- 
cal ang ‘ingigus position of ajjairs ih France, let 
us hope there will be found among the country 
people, as well as among the Parisians, a deep 
sentiment of responsibility and an intelligent 
conviction that the destinies of a great Republic 
require, for the proper conduct of its affairs 
something of more sterling value than a mere 
empty name. 


" If the hero iy Ghyncbaatg gnq Boulogne had 
; t 








any other ofiymid than’ that in which he now 
skies nda whi h real eros the sum total of 
hig stock in trade, his pretensions would be re- 
duced to a sum so infinitesimal as to require no 
attention on the part of those by whom it is now 
necessary that a most determined resistance should 
be offered. There would be no difficulty, apart 
from the name, in disposing of the candidate. 
sufficient sketch of his merits was fay isp p 
the only joupnaj whigh noy adiogstes bis claims. 
ia Hrs, the journal whjch formerly thus cor- 
rectly represented the man of whom it has no 
become: the champion, formerly thus disposed of 
M. Louis: 5 5 

& us jeaye this oung may, Who appears to 
haye Wo. mare tellege than heart. We repeat, 
that the sop of the ex-King of Holland has no 
more intellect than heart. Did he display more 
talent at Strasbourg?» Was he abler in Switzer- 
land, hea, par gt exprleion, he did not blugh 
t'gauee hie fiend jn the Diet to maintain (ht 

> was. a Frenchman, that he was a 
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the fear that, by some great national error, France 
may now assist to illustrate the adage, renders it 
necessary that the friends of good order, through- 
out the civilized world, should assist, as far as 
possible, to prevent a step which could not fail to 
ee by a series of the most calamitous re- 
sults, 

M. Etienne Arago has, in language remarkable 
for its plain deste told the Pretender to his 
face what it is most desirable the whole popula- 
tion of France should hear and carefully ponder, 
that even if Bonaparte the Little were, as he is, 
not a worthy representative of Bonaparte the 
Great, he would be by no means the person whom 
it would be wise for that people to elevate to the 
Presidential chair. A very important conversa- 
tion took place between M. Arago and the Pre- 
tender, Bonaparte, immediately after the deci- 
sion of the Assembly as to the day for the elec- 
tion, when Arago said: 

“ Even should you wish to remain within the 
pale of republicanism, you will be driven by the 
men behind you tomarch towards a monarchy ; for 
what impels you forward is the ignorance of the 
country ple and the imperial fetichism.” 
When the would-be President hinted that his 
uncle was Consul before he became Emperor, M. 
Arago replied—“That remembrance is not en- 
couraging for us; for the Consul soon transform- 
ed himself, and the monarchies have only left in 
our recollection the idea of the Emperor.” M. 
Arago very skilfully referred to the popular fact, 
so well known to every one who has entered into 
the little dwellings of the peasantry of France, 
that the lithographic prints which are to be found 
among them represent the uncle of the candidate 
not as the Consul, but as the Emperor. 

“Is he shown to the people as a General of the 
Republic, with the military costume of the im- 
mortal campaign of Italy? No; it is with the 
grey great-coat of the Emperor and King; in a 
word, it is Napoleon, always Napoleon, and never 
Bonaparte.” 

It is well that M. Arago takes this ground, and 
we may hope that the press in France will make 
use of the valuable and powerful argument with 
which it furnishes them against Bonapartist in- 
fluence. It would be a strange and outrageous 
inconsistency for Republicans to place at their 
head a man whose only claim to their notice is 
the fact that he is the near relation of an Em- 
peror. 

Admitting, for argument’s sake only, that this 
man is the vera efigies of his uncle, that he has 
the moral image as well as the natural likeness of 
the Bonaparte, that he is a real impersonation of 
the great man on whose shoulders he hopes to be 
carried into the highest post which France 
has to give to her groatest man, what is the 
strength which would thus be given to his claim ? 
The reply is easy enough. If the verisimili- 
tude were established in all respects, it would be 
unnecessary to employ another argument for his 
rejection by the Republic. 

The Emperor Napoleon was no Republican. 
His ambition would not have been satisfied with 
the position of the temporary occupancy of the 
chair in which he might be placed by his fellow- 
citizens. The ambition of that mind was perfectly 
military, and his tone and quality were more than 
royal. He had not distaste for thrones, and scep- 
tres, and crowns, and imperial trappings and hon- 
ors. So little was he averse from those honors 
which France has denied to its chief, that he was 
the man to place the crown on his own head. I 
will not say that that head was the worst that ever 
wore a crown, and the least fitted to be so adorned, 
but I will affirm that a crown would not sit well 
on the empty cranium of the nephew; and who, 
we beg leave to inquire, who will go bail for citi: 
zen Louis, that he would never embrace the first 
fitting opportunity of repeating the conduct of the 
magn whose name he bears, and whose example it 
would he so natural in him to imitate ? 

It may he contended that Bonaparte the less is 
free from the imperial might of Bonaparte the 
great, and that his power to restore to France the 
rejected honors of royalty need not excite alarm 
in any man. No one can be quite sensible of the 
force of a great part of the objection. The uncle 
was to the nephew as 

“ Hyperion to a Satyr.” 

No-one who knows the exploits of the little man 
of these days feels any of the apprehension or any 
of the enthusjasm which the name of Bonaparte 
excited in gur minds when we heard it pronounced 
in qur childish days. In ane generation the step 
has been taken by which you descend from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. There is now no Bo- 
naparte ; there is only the empty name; and that 
is all that is offered to his country by the man 
who, if he wishes a motto during his electioneer- 
ing campaign, may find one of the most appropri- 
ate and fitting in the motto which Junius has 
affixed to his inimitable letters—“ Srgt zominis 
umbra.” While, however, all thesa things are trye 
enough, ther farpigh no yeason why our neighbors 
ghould not be mogt solicitous to save themselves 
from the disasters which would roanlt from placing 
thig Bonaparte ot thpix beady Ff the mon woul 
ee the obscurity for. which nature bas anol 
him, he would be harmless, and ought to be un- 
molested. He might, with our’ leave, tilt at Eg- 
ljntoun, and exhibit his moustache in his box at 
the opera, and no one ought to be allowed to in- 
terfere with his congenial and quiet tastes. 

The matter is altogether altered when the 
empty-headed man proposes himself as the chief 
of a great nation, who need all the wisdom and 
firmness, the thoroughgoing purpose to benejit 
France and the world, the true patriotism and 
well-grounded philanthropy which should be 
found jn the chief of such a country at such a 
time. The best argument we have seen in favor 
of the petit Bonaparte is based on the negative 
character of his qualities; he seems to be (accord- 
ing to a rather doubtful sort of advocate) a bundle 
of innocuous negations. The world of politica} 
maxims is all before ji, where to chogee; apd if 
he were adyanced ta yhe sea} of power, it would 
only be that he migt make his election of opera. 
tive gtategmen, out of the very hest men that 
France could place within the reach of the Presi- 
dential glance. So that M. Louis would not be 
President after, all. He would be merely the 
hand on the dial, to tell the world the time of day, 
or rather of night, in Paris, but not the spring 
whereby the complicated machinery was put in 
motion. 

No, no; save us, and save every natian, wou 
negative harmless men. We do hot |jke them. 

© one who hag nid the history of Sextus ¥ 
needs to be put on his guard agajnst men who 
propose to come into office that others may yule. 

Appropriate to the present aspect of the affairs 
of kurope, and among the most interesting of its 
movements, are the proceedings which are now 
being taken by the friends of peace. 

On the morning of Tuesday last, October 31, 
there was a conference at the Hall of Commerce. 
It was a numerous and respectable assemblage, at 
which Mr. Joseph Sturge took the chair; Messrs. 
Richards, Scoble, Fry, and Stokes, werd appoint: 
ed Secretaries to the Conference, ayd arrange: 
yaenis ‘were wade for gayrying on the work with 
spirit. It is proposed that another Congress shall 
be held in Paris, in August, 1849, at which we 
trust America will be well and numerously repre- 
sented. 

On the previous morning, an interview was had 
by the President and Vice President of the Con- 
gress with Lord John Russell, the result of which 
is most encouraging to }he fyjends OF peags. 

I ganaoé give you an adequate idea of the splen- 
did meeting held in Exeter Hall, on the evening 
of Tuesday, and which was addressed by Mons. 
Vischers, Elihu Burritt, W. Ewart, M. P., and 
others, The friends who originated the meeting 
were not free from some solicitude as to the suc- 
cess which might attend their effort te Wi 89 jarge 
a place as Exeter Falj with persons anxious to 
hear the redalts opticians ing in Brussels. The 
anx ety Gs t for the résuft fas bes conyerted inte 
the greatest satjefaction, and the mogt animating 
expéctationg as to the fature progress of the great 
cause of peace throughout the world. The truth 
is, that it would be difficult to refer to any occa- 
sion on which the great hall was occupied by a 
larger and more animated audience than was as- 
sembled on Tuesday evening. And when it is 
recollected that the place wag thrawn opey te aj] 
persons qe oge fo ene gnd that many of: the 
topics rok in to b the speake were much ap- 
posed to estab ished. ngtions on the subject of war, 
and the abuses which it originates, it becomes the 
occasion of real triumph among the friends of 
peace, that every resolution was carried not only 
with complete unanimity, but with the utmost 
possible enthusiasm. 

The trath is, as any one might have seen who 
was a quiet spectator of He efaa meeting in 
Exeter Hall that tne people of England are ready 
foe the great question, and that they will moat 
Promptly and cdrdially respond to the proposal to 

1 the House of Commons that they will not pay 
their money to fight the battles which result from 
the pi ity, the pride, the vanity, and the ava- 
rice of Palitioal leaders, and the military and 
naval dependents who are constantly calling upon 
them for place or promotion. 

The following is the address of the Peace Con- 
greasto the Governments of Europe and America : 

Ps coco pra FACE CONGRESS. 

t t' weptember a Congress was 
held Be My city of Brussels, whose great object 
Was to promote and secure permanent 
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induces the Congress of which we are the repre- 
sentatives to submit to your serious consideration 
the great and important questions which: formed 
the subject of their anxious deliberations, and re- 
spectfully yet earnestly to invite your attention 
to the conclusions at which they arrived. They 
Mt be found embodied in the following resolu- 
tions: 

1. That, in the judgment of this Con , an 
appeal to arms, for the purpose of deciding dis- 
putes among nations, is a custom condemned alike 
by religion, reason, justice, humanity, and the 
best interests of the people ; and that therefore it 
considers it to be the duty of the civilized world 
to adopt measures calculated to effect its entire 
abolition. 

2. That it is of the highest importance to urge 
on the several Governments of Europe and Amer- 
ica the necessity of introducing a clause into all 
international treaties, providing for the settlement 


| of all disputes by arbitration, in an amicable 


manner, and according to the rules of justice and 
equity—special arbitrators, or a supreme inter- 
national court, to be invested with powers to de- 
cide in cases of necessity, as a last resort. 

3. That the speedy convention of a Congress 
of Nations, composed of duly appointed repre- 
sentatives, for the purpose of framing a well-di- 
gested and authoritative international code, is of 
the greatest importance, inasmuch as the organi- 
zation of such a body and the unanimous adop- 
tion of such a code would be an effectual means 
of promoting universal peace. 

4. That this Congress respectfully calls the at- 
tention of civilized Governments to the necessity 
of a general and simultaneous disarmament, as a 
means whereby they may greatly diminish the 
financial burdens which press upon them, remove 
a fertile-cause of irritation and inquietude, in- 
ore mutual confidence, and promote the inter- 
change of good offices, which, while they advance 
the interests of each State in particular, con- 
tribute largely to the maintenance of general 
peace, and to the lasting prosperity of nations. 

These substitutes for war, adopted by the Con- 
gress, require no arguments to enforce them; for 
it is evident that if they be adopted and applied, 
war, that terrible scourge of humanity, will 
cease to afflict and degrade the nations. 

Few, if any, of the wars which for centuries 
past have desolated the earth, can be justified on 
the ground of equity, utility, or “necessity ; nor 
can any of them be cited, whose fearful results 
are not loudly condemned by the voice of hu- 
manity and religion. The war spirit of past 
generations has loaded most, if not all civilized 
nations with enormous debts, paralyzed their in- 
dustry, interrupted their commerce, retarded the 
progress of science, literature, and art, and cre- 
ated a spirit of jealousy and animosity among the 
nations, which long years of peace have not been 
able completely to subdue. 

Europe at this moment presents the melancholy 
spectacle of an “armed peace”” Her mighty 
legions are ready to take the field ; and it is feared 
that, under these melancholy circumstances, a 
single spark from the torch of war may enwrap 
the world in flames. May God avert so terrible 
a catastrophe! . 

The great questions of peace and war are con- 
fided to those to whom the government of the na- 
tions has been intrusted. Their responsibility is 
as good as their power; and while the Congress 
would earnestly pray that “the God of Peace” 
may deign to preside over their councils, it would 
implore them, in the name of the dearest interests 
of humanity, civilization, and religion, promptly 
to adopt the most effective measures for prevent- 
ing a retuyn of the horrors of war, and for secur- 
ing to all nations the blessings of a solid and 
lasting peace, 

The substitution of arbitration for war would 
be an immense step towards this object ; the prin- 
ciple and the means for giving it effect might be 
embodied in special treaties, but the progress of 
sound political opinion leads still further. The 
convening of a Congress, composed of the most 
enlightened men of all countries, for the purpose 
of passing an international code, which shall 
place the relations between the different nations 
on a solid and intelligible basis ; and the institu- 
tion of a High Court of Nations, for the final set- 
tlement of most questions in accordance with the 
great and comprehensive principlesof such a code, 
would not only remove the causes of war, but ce- 
ment a holy alliance between Governments and 
people. 

In anticipation of so great a result, it is desir- 
able that the necessity of a general and simulta- 
neous disarmament should take place, as such an 
act, without compromising the dignity or impair- 
ing the strength of Governments, would be the 
surest guarantee for the preseryation of general 
peace and the advancement of public prosperlty. 

‘Fhe Congress is fully aware that the force of 
circumstances, the progress of modern industry 
and commerce, the greater facility and frequency 
of communication between the nations, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and the more elevated senti- 
ments of humanity and religion, ai] tend to pre- 
vent the reourrence of war ; but it is not less as- 
sured that that it remains with the Governments 
of the civilized world to put an end to that fatal 
and sanguinary system, by adopting those wise 
and necessary measures which shall tend to so 
happy a result. 

In submitting to statesmen the recommenda- 
tions embodied in the resolutions, the Congress 
entertains q just and legitimate confidence that 
they will not be disregarded ; and that the Gov- 
ernments of Europe and America, animated by an 
ardent and sincere desire to promote the welfare 
of the great commonwealth of nations, wi!l deter- 
mine, as in the performance of a sacred duty, to 
give them a practical application, and thug aid jn 
securing the peace of the wor}d. 

AueUsTE Nissenens, (Belgium.) President. 





Wiyriam Ewart, fngiond,) 
’ Eyiny ByRrigt, (U. States.) Vice 
FRancysque Bauves, (France) { Presidents 
--~— Svurineanr, (Holland,) 
Yours, truly, W.O. 





THE ELECTIONS. 


THE ELECTORAL VOTE OF 1844 COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF 1548, 





gor tS4Benn, . -a1844-—> 
State. ‘Taylor. Cass, Clay. Polk 
Maine {probably} - — 9 — 9 
New Hampshire + . = 6 _ 6 
Massachusetts » + 12 — 12 — 
Mhode Island - riaaet he 4 ons 
Connecticut - - 6 —_ 6 at 
Vermont - - - 6 _ 6 oo 
Maryland- - - §& _ & pas 
Virginia (probably) - — 17 _ \7 
South Carolina - _—= q -: 9 
New York : ¢ : SB = — 96 
y erge: : - q — 7 — 
ea 
Delaware - = +» YY. — 3 = 
North Carolina - - il 11 -- 
Georgia - . - 10 _- _ 10 
Kentucky - - - 12 _ 12 —_ 
Tennessee - ~ - 13 “= 13 _ 
Ohio - - . -_— 2 23 os 
Louisiana - - - §¢ = oa 6 
Mississippi + : = pao _ 6 
indians 3 % _—_ 12 — 12 
Hinais . - -_— -- -- 9 
Alabama (probably) - — 9 _ 9 
Missouri - - -_— 7 _— 7 
Arkansas (probably) - — 3 = 3 
Michigan - . gee 5 sie 5 
Florida - : - 3 = new Btate. 
Texas - - tu == new State. 
Towa 4 : . 3 Se — new State, 
sconsih = tt 4 new State, 
Fotal -: -:-368 105 105 170 
105 
Polk over Clay 65 
MISSOURL. 


How much the Democratic vote hag fallen off in 
consequence of the Free Soil movement is not yet 
known. What the Free Democracy might have 
done in St. Louis, had they run a ticket, may be 
inferred from the following paragraph from the 
St. Louis Barnburner : 


ry 

“ Arperman In Seconp Warp—The Whiz 
Hunkers succeeded in electing their candidate, 
George R. Taylor, in the second ward yesterday, 
by twenty-seven majority, over Christian Krib- 
hem, Democrat who ran as a Free Soil candidate. 

he vote stood, for Taylor 267, far Kribben 240. 

large number of voters in the ward supposed 
that Mr. loy was the only candidate in the 
field, or he might have been defeated. As it is, 
Mr. Kribben’s vote was, under the circumstances, 
flattering to him, as an evidence of personal pop- 
ularity, and of the strength of Free Soil in that 
ward. 


ae 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The kndependent Pemocrat of New Hampshire 
gays— 

“Phe Free Soil vote in this State will exceed 
8,000. This, considering the great apathy every- 
where existing, and the fact that suoocess was not 
paped Sr, ten ore The Puatriat does not 


it, 

e are proud of it. In some parts of the State, 
it is true, our friends have been of culpable 
apathy, in not ay ee carl ay is espe- 
elally the case in Strafford and lower Rocking- 
ham. Had they come out and voted as well as 
the rest of the State, our vote would have been 
nat less than 10,000. As it is, we have done bet- 
ter than any other party in the State. Next 


3 





which you occupy in the | 


ticipations. What say Free-Soilers of Rocking- 











ham and Strafford? Will you do it? We be- 
lieve we hear you say— Aye, aye?” 

New Hamrsuire.—The yotes of 177 towns for 
President adds up: 
Taylor - - - 13,848 Soattering- - 
Van Buren - 6,678 Cass overall - 
Cass- - - + 24,471 

Cass will have about 5,000 over all, and 14,000 


846 
3,099 


over Taylor in the State. 

INDIANA—FREE SOIL VOTE, 
Tippecanoe - - 405 Vanderburg - - 24 
Montgomery - - 131 Floyd - - - - 15 
Fountain - - - 131 Marion- - - - 82 
Wayne- - - - 839 Franklin - - - 46 
Union - - - - 208 Decatur - - - 30 
Dearborn - - - 176 Hendricks- - - 193 
Ohio- - - - - 6 Warren - - - 96 
Henry - - - - 646 — 
St. Joseph’s - - 139 ¢ 3,164 


These are all the returns we have been able to 
gather from Indiana. They are very imperfect, 
many of the counties being reported only in part. 


WISCONSIN. 
The Detroit Advertiser of the 11th has a des- 
patch from Wisconsin, stating that the members 
of Congress elected are as follows : 


1. Charles Durkee, Free Soil, beating William 
Pitt Lynde, Cass, and A. Finch, jun., Taylor. 

2. Orsamus Cole, Whig, beating G. W. Crabb, 
Free Soil, and A. H. Smith, Cass. 

3. James Duane Doty, Cass, beating Stoddard 
Judd, Free Soil, and T. O. Howe, Whig. 


MAINE—NEARLY FULL. 











-—Nov., 1848. —— -—Sept., 1848.-— 
Cass. ‘Taylor. Van Dana. Ham- Fes- 

uren. lin. senden. 
Aroostook 487 360 87 57 342 21 
Cumberland 5,989 4,796 I,744 5,426- 3,968 1,672 
Franklin 1,431 886 810 1,536 883 847 
Hancock 2,163 1,952 239 2120 1555 193 
Kennebec 2621 5056 1,656 2733 4,524 1,742 
Lincoln 4,639 6,261 965 4,471 4,792 935 
Oxford 3291 149% 1,147 3563 1,503 1,082 
Penobscot 4,436 3,863 1477 4694 3,309 1,633 
Piscataquis 1,092 889 ‘388 1,08L Sil 451 
Somerset 2,091 2455 1,030 2,170 2157 1,196 
Waldo 3448 1,790 1,110 3929 1,370 932 
Washington 2,118 2,485 444 2379 2,124 449 
York 4661 350L 843 4,160 9,466 1,022 
33,767 34,778 11,940 33,740 29,834 12,175 

The 18 towns and 34 plantations not 
returned, voted in Sept. as follows: 1,480 497 199 
40,220 30,331 12,374 


PENNSYLVANIA—(Qfjciul, all but four Counties ) 








Counties ‘Taylor. Caas. V.B. 
Allegheny - - - - 10,112 6.591 779 
Adims' “5 «= = ‘= 2576 1,962 25 
Armstrong - - - - 2.030 2,126 141 
Berks - - - = - - 5,081 9,485 51 
Beaver - - = = = 2,655 2.303 530 
Bucks - - - - - - 5140 5,364 163 
Bedford - - - - - 2,836 2,816 1 
Blair - - - - - - 2476 1,435 4 
Butler- - - - - + 2,505 2,247 173 
Bradford - - - - - 3,272 1,889 1,779 
Cambria - - - - - 1,233 1,386 12 
Carbon - - - - - 889 1,181 1 
Chester - - - - - 5,949 5,370 507 
Centre - - - - - 1,856 2,611 4 
Cumberland - - - - 3,242 3,178 25 
Columbia - - - - - 2,263 3,396 27 
Clarion - - - - - 1,572 2,306 37 
Clinton - - - - -~ 911 967 1 
Clearfield- - - - - 761 1,168 23 
Crawford- - - - - 2,204 2,748 621 
Dauphin - - - - - 3,704 2,251 3 
Delaware- - - - - 2,194 1,547 84 
Elk- -- +--+ 5s 2 ‘= 157 — 
Se | ae 357 
Fayette - - - - - 3,045 3,441 73 
Franklin- - - - - 4,006 3,199 4 
Greene - - - - - 1,476 2,379 49 
Huntingdon - - - - 2,590 1,922 25 
Indiana - - - - - 2,410 1,544 204 
Juniata <~"'- - - - 850 856 1 
Jefferson- - - - - 887 982 19 
Lebanon - - - - - 2,996 1,862 2 
Lancaster- - - - - 11,390 6,080 163 
Lehigh - - - - - 2978 3,199 3 
Lycoming - - - - 1,992 2,244 9 
Luzerne - - - - - 3,516 3,991 176 
Monroe - - - - - 518 1,830 3 
Mercer - - - - = 2,977 3,084 =1,080 
MiAias 3. - s'. 28949 ‘2,880 26 
Montgomery- + - - 5,040 5,627 251 
McKean - : > - = — 41 40 
Northampton - - - 3,191 4,203 _ 
Northumberland - - 1,765 2,258 8 
Perry - - - - - - 1,562 2,295 5 
Philadelphiacity - - 10,655 5,266 309 
Philadelphia county - 20,575 16,244 568 
Pike - - - - - - 216 799 3 
Potter- - - - - - 226 468 248 
Schuylkill - - - - 4,839 3,700 35 
Somerset - - - - - 3,018 1,127 21 
Sufivan - - ---+- — 147 -- 
Susquehanna- - - - 1,853 2,563 301 
Tioga - - - - - = 1,264 1,344 1,089 
Union- - - - - - 3,129 1,656 25 
Venango - - - - = 1,071 1,538 164 
Westmoreland - - - 3,124 5,197 122 
Washington - - - - 3,898 3,820 468 
Warren.- - - - - — 90 100 
Wayne - - - - - = 997 1,642 202 
Wyoming - - - - 861 892 37 
York - - - - - - 4838 5,15) 4 

DELAWARE~(Offcial ) 

Counties. Taytoy. Cass. V.B. 
Neweastle « - - - 3,090 2,717 79 
Kent - - - - - + 1,497 336 1 
Sussex- - - - - - 1834 1,845 - 

Total - - - - 6,421 5,898 80 


Taylor over Cass, 523; over all, 443, 


THE LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK, 


By the new Constitution, under which the grat 
Legislature was elected last yeay, the Senate oon- 
sists of 32 members, all chosen tho same year, by 
singlo distyigts, for a term of two years. The 
members of Assembly are chosen by single dis- 
triots, for one year, 

Tho Legislature elected last year stood as fol- 
lows : 


Whig. Dem. 
Senate - - - - 24 8 
Assembly - - - 93 35 
Total - - a by 


Whig majority on joint ballat, 74. 

The Senators all holding over this year, that 
body. of course remains the same; and the Legis- 
lature eleot, of which a list is given below, in the 
new division of parties will stand as follows: 


Whig. Hunker. F.S. 
Senate - . - 24 2 6 
Assembly - - 108 14 


6 
Total - 132 & 
Whig majority og joint ballot, 104. 
es g Mee hry Philadelphia Republic. 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE ELECTION, 

The latest intelligence makes out that Govern- 
or Briggs has a majority of 483 in the towns 
heard from, the vote being—for Briggs 61,291, for 
Cushing 24,637, and for Phillips 36,194. ft is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether Briggs is or is not 
elected by the people, 

‘The Legislature stands: Representatives — 
Whig 173; Democratic 19; Free Soil 49. Whig 
majority 105. 


NEW YORK.—(Oficial.) 


— 
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Counties. Taylor. Cass. V. B. 
Albany - - - « - 7,060 4,002 2,408 
Columbia - - + - 3,997 2.128 2,118 
Clinton - - - - - 1948 1,472 1,214 
Greene - - - - = 2,707 1.551 1,425 
Geneseo ° s . . : 2,812 1,063 1,040 
Monroe - - - - - 6,439 1,443 4,571 
New York - - - - 29,056 19,198 5,116 
Oneida - - - - - 6,030 3.582 4,816 
Saratoga- - - - - 4,437 2,515 1,405 
Montgomery - - - 2,924 1,285 1,602 
Ontario - - - - - 3,848 1,272 | 2,427 
Onondaga - - - - 5,442 2229 4942 
Orleans - - - - - 2,405 916 1,725 
Putnam... + - 825 1,005 419 
Schoharie « - + + 2,777 2,726 G54 
Schenectady - - - 1,716 1,069 444 
Washington - - - 4,402 1,209 1,947 
. Westchester - - - 4112 2,146 1,314 
Yates- - - - - - 1,651 882. 1,482 
Cayuga - - - - - 4,318 1.034 3980 
Sullivan - - - - - 1,672 362 53-4 
Orange - - - - = 4,172 3,170 1,434 
Kings - - - - - 7,48! 4,904 81S 
Rockland - - - - 918 1,064 255 
Queen’s + - + + + 2444 1,310 800 
Suffolk . ~- - - - 2,302 1,194 1,417 
Essex- - - - + = 2,529 993 1,016 
Ulster - - - - - 4,659 1.964 2277 
Dutchess - - - - 5.381 3,227 1,293 
Delaware - - - - 2832 786 2.906 
Otsego - - - - - 3929 3,674 1,941 
Wyoming - - - - 2,366 1,337 1,615 
Rie - . - -'- -' 4607 3864 2,359 
Chenango - - - - 3,587 2,616 1,481 
Seneca - - - + -. 1,767 1,360 1,523 
Total- - - - - 152,530 85,042 66,929 


THE POPULAR VOTE OF NEW YORK. 

A despatch, dated at Albany on Saturda 
: “We racy aigah Hn ped pan wpe Alem 
of the votes for Electors from all the counties ex- 

















King’s, New York, Niagara, Orleans, Oswe 
Rochester, Rockland, Warren, and Westchoster 
Taylor’s plurality over Van Buren will be at least 
90,000, and over Cass 95,000. 


———— 


FREE SOIL VOTE, 


Weare indebted to several of our exchanges, 
chiefly, however, to the Philadelphia Repudlic, for 
the partial returns subjoined, of the Free Soil 
vote. From all but three or four States, the re- 
turns are altogether incomplete. 





Maine - - - 11,940 North Carolina 47 
New Hampshire 8,000 Virginia - - 36 
Vermont - - 11,944 QOhio- - - . 30,924 
Massachusetts 38,114 Indiana- - - 4,340 
a ode Island 748 Michigan - - 4,172 
onnecticut - 5,093 Wisconsin- - 4,464 
a ae - > 109,105 Towa- - - - 1,886 
ennsy!vania - 11,247 Illinois, 2 556 
Seenieder — 018, 26 cos, 11,556 
Delaware - - 80 26 
Maryland- - 103 a 


FREE SOIL YOTE IN onto, 


We have picked up here and there official and 
unofficial returns of the Free Soil vote in 43 coun- 
ties of Ohio. 


Geauga - - - 1,374 Highland - - 328 
Cuyahoga - - 2.587 Miami - - - 301 
Trombull - - 2,075 Butler - - - 365 
Ashtabula - - 2096 Knox- - - - 528 
Lake - - - - 911 Clermont) - - 417 
Mahoning - - 1,046 Coshocton - - 116 
Medina - - - 1,116 Hancock- - - 20 
Columbiana- - 862 Huron - - - 900 
Belmont - - - 541 Preble - - - 314 
Harrison - - 438 Stark- - - - 590 
Hamilton - - 2.037 Ashland- - - 225 
Greene - - - 646 Logan - - - 278 
Warren - - 402 Monroe - - >» 220 
Clinton - - - 750 Richland- - - 150 
Clark- - - - 299 Licking - - - 569 
Montgomery - 310 Lawrence - - 53 
Champagne- - 330 Ross - - . . 175 
Erie - - - - 689 Washington - 463 
Pike - - - - 32 Williams - - 154 
Muskingum - 227 Union - . . 75 
Summit - - - 1,096 Mercer - . . 16 
Portage - - - 1,127 Wayne - - - 0209 
Carroll - - - 345 Lorain - - - 1.680 

Forty-six counties, the agregate vote of which 


is, 30,924. Thirty-two counties are yet to be 
reported, which may raise the vote to 35,000. Lo- 
rain has been reported as having given Cass a ma- 
jority. According to the Elyria Courier, the vote 
stands, for Van Buren 1,689, Cass 1,551, Taylor 
687, Smith 100. : 


~~» ——_ 


NEW YORK. 





Axsany, November, 1848. 
We have official and unofficial returns from all 
the counties in the State except Tioga, which 
give— 


Taylor- - - : - 216,089 
Cass - - - - - 112,406 
Van Buren - . - - 119,826 
Scattering - - - - 2,042 


Of the counties heard from, all are official ex- 
cept Albany, Allegany, Dutchess, Erie, King’s, 
New York, Niagara, Orleans, Oswego, St. Law- 
rence, Warren, and Westchester. 

The scattering vote cast is principally for Ger- 
rit Smith. 

appa 


MICHIGAN, 


Detroit, November 13, 1848. 

According to the returns received from all the 
counties, except Chippewa, which is estimated at 
450, the majority for Cass is 7,208. 

The IIouse will stand, 54 Democrats to 12 
Whigs, and the Senate 18 Democrats to 4 Whigs. 
The Congressional delegation will be composed of 
2 Democrats and | Free Soil Whig. 





———_»-———__ 


‘ILLINOIS. 


Cuicaco, November 13, 1848. 
Fifty-nine counties have been heard from. 
Whig gain, 9,336—40 counties to be heard from— 
Taylor has probably carried the State. 


a 


WISCONSIN. 

The latest despatch we have seen from Wiscon- 
sin states that Cass has in the State 2,000 votes 
more than Taylor, who kas 2,000 more than Van 
Buren. The new Senate stands, 4 Taylor, 4 Van 
Buren, 12 Cass; the IIouse, 15 Taylor, 18 Van 
Buren, 96 Cass; Joint Ballot, 19 Whig, 22 Free 
Soil, 38 Locofoco. So neither party has a clear 
majority. 








_>—---- 


Seacury Forp, the Governor elect of Ohio, 
who obtained the votes of Free Soil men and 
Whigs by maintaining an attitude of neutrality 
towards the Philadelphia nominations, voted for 
General Taylor. 


Henry Cray was too unwell on the 7th of No- 
vember, to go to the polls. His indisposition 
still continues. So saythe Kentucky papers. 

es iat 

Caninet Maxinc.— The Washington Letter- 
writers have begun their usual trade of Cabinet 
making—a work they are always kind enough to 
do gratis, for every President elect. And, as usual, 
the organs of the Party in the ascendant, are 
highly indignant at this gratuitous interference 
with Presidential prerogative. They are very 
“ top-loftical”’? General Taylor, they inform us, 
knows what’s what a little better than anybody 
else, and he will be sure to select the wisest, vir- 
tuousest, greatest of mankind to aid: him with 
their counsels. We hope the assurance will be 
satisfactory, to all Cabinet makers. Let them 
cease from theiy labors, and look forward hope- 
fully ta the political milleninum now dawning 
Upon us. aus tie 

Too Mvcu Imrortancr.—The New York Her- 
ald attaches entirely too much importance to our 
editorial on the results of the Eleetion. It repub- 
lishes it, styling the Era the “The Central Organ 
of the Free Soil Party,” and the editorial, the 
“ Manifesto of the Party.” The Era is but one 
among hundreds of papers that have sympathized 
with the Free Soil movement; but it is not its 
“ Central Organ,” or authoritative exponent. Its 
editorials are simple expressions of individual 
opinion, not “manifestoes;” nor do we claim to 
speak for anybody but ourselves. 

If any ove would ascertain what are the views 
and purposes of the I’ree Soil men, let him exam- 
ine the extracts ou our first page from the press 
of the Free Democracy of all sections of the coun- 
try. We shall continue the quotations, as afford- 
ing an indication of what they mean to dothe next 
four years. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE, 


Beef Cattle —Prices range from $2 to $3.12 per 
100 pounds on the hoof, equal to $4 a $6 nett, 
and averaging about $2.52 gross weight. There 
ig a shade decline in price since last weck. 

Hogs.—A fair supply, at $5 a $5.25 per 100 
pounds nett, according to quality. 

Flour aad Meal—The advices per the Acadia 
have unsettled our flour market, and buyers and 
sellers have been unable to agree upon terms. 
The former were offering, on change, $5, and the 
latter asking $5.12!¢. 

Graia—W heat remains unchanged. Sales ot 
good to prime red at $1.07 a $1.10; ordinary to 
good, $1 a $1.05; fair to prime white, $1.10 a 
$1.14; and family flour white, $1.20 a $1.30. 
Corn steady ; sales of old white at 55 a 56 cents; 
and yellow, 60 a 62 cents; new white, 53 cents; 
and yellow, 57 a 58 cents. Oats, 25 a 28 cents. 
Rye, 60.2 61 cents. 

Provisions.—The supply of provisions in mar- 
ket is only moderate, and holders are firm. 











ALEXANDRIA, 
Prices of Produce from Wagons and Vessels. 

Maryland tobacco, $2 a $7; superfine flour, 
$4.8714 a $5; family flour, $6 a $650 ; red wheat, 
$1 a $1.06 ; white wheat, $1.10 2 $1.12; Rye, 60a 
621g cents; white corn, 55 a 57 cents; yellow 
corn, 60 a 61 cents; oats, 26 a 27 cents; corn meal, 
55a 60 cents; roll butter, 16 4 18 cents; firkin 
butter, 12°14 cents; bacon, hog round, 6 a 614 
cents: lard; 9 a 10 ag seed, $4.75 a 

wr d. $3.50 a $3.75. 
Beene eo arket is active. Last sales from 


that we know of, at $5.0614. Sales 
noch several hundred barrels on private 


terms. ‘The wagon price left off at $4.87 }¢. Re- 
ceipts moderate. ? } 
Grain—Wheat is less active ; sales of fair to 
prime at $1 a $1.06 ; we quote good white at'$1.10 
a $1.12. Corn is better; sales yesterday of two 


Tioga, Lawrence, i old white at 56%¢ a 57 cents; new white 
one od rs Rig give Toole is worth 50 a 52 cents; old yellow, 60 a 61 cents. 
201,333, Van Buren 107,530, Cass 107,292, seat- Oats are selling at 26 a 27 cents, afloat. Rye, 62 
tering 3042. Of the counties heard from, all are| 65 cents. White beans, 65 a 70 cents, 
official except Albany, Alleghany, Dutchess, Erie, seed, $1. ~ 
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R A of our en t. It isa very provoking thing | strong nations like that of France almost within 
THE NATIONAL E * | for a girl of nineteen to have to go into mourning | sight of it, and the belligerent spirit of Europe 
————————————— | for a deceased lover at the beginning of her second | from times immemorial, early suggested to the 
From the Literary World. winter in the Metropolis! inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland the ne- 


“HE MAN IN THE RESERVOIR. 
BY cubits Pemeo HOFFMAN. 


. me of the best society in New 
Maret: ot of the Distributing Reservoir any 
of these fine November mornings. fo yap ma 
two or three carriages in waitin , and ha hang 
senatorial-looking mothers with young children, 

ing the parapet, as we basked there the other 
pacing pa pe ° h iokerel 
day in the sunshine—now watching the picke: 
that glide along the lucid edges of the black pool 

within, and now looking off upon the scene of rich 
and wondrous ena that spreads along the two 
i on either side. 

et: They may talk of Alpheus and Arethusa,” 
murmured an idling sophomore, who had found 
his way thither during recitation hours, “but the 
Croton, in passing over an arm of the sea at Spuy- 
tenduyvil, and bursting to sight again in this 
truncated pyramid, beatsitall hollow. By George, 
too, the bay yonder looks as blue as ever the 
ZEgean Sea to Byron’s eye, gazing from the 
Acropolis! But the painted foliage on those 
crags ?—the Greeks must have dreamed of such a 
vegetable phenomenon in the midst of their gray- 
ish olive groves, or they never would have sup- 
plied the want of it in their landscape by embroi- 
dering their marble temples with gay colors. Did 
you see that pike break, sir?” 

“T did not.” 

“Zounds! his silver fin flashed upon the black 
Acheron, like a restless soul that hoped yet to 
mount from the pool.” 

“The place seems suggestive of fancies to you?” 
we observed, in reply to the rattle-pate. 

“It is, indeed, for I have done up a good deal 
of anxious thinking within a circle of a few 
yards, where that fish broke just now.” 

“A singular place for meditation—the middle 
of the reservoir!” 

“You look incredulous, sir, but it’s a fact. A 
fellow can never teil, until he is tried, in what sit- 
uation his most earnest meditations may be con- 
centrated. I am boring you, though?” 

“ Not at all. But you seem so familiar with the 
spot, I wish you could tell me why that ladder, 
leading down to the water, is lashed against the 
stone-work in yonder corner?” 

“That ladder,” said the young man, brighten- 
ing at the question; “why, the position, perhaps 
the very existence of that ladder, resulted from 
my meditations in the reservoir, at which you 
smiled just now. Shall [ tell you all about them?” 

“ Pray, do.” 

“Weil, you have seen the notice forbidding any 

one to fish in the reservoir. Now, when J] read 
that warning, the spirit of the thing struck me at 
ence, as inferring nothing more than that one 
should not sully the temperance potations of our 
citizens by steeping bait in it, of any kind; but 
you probably know the common way of taking 
pike with a slip-noose of delicate wire. I was de- 
termined to have a touch at the fellows with this 
kind of tackle. I chose a moonlight night; and, 
an hour before the edifice was closed to visiters, I 
secreted myself within the walls, determined to 
pass the night on the top. All went as I could 
wish it. The night proved cloudy, but it was only 
a variable drift of broken clouds which obscured 
the moon. I had a walking-cane rod with me, 
which would reach to the margin of the water, 
and several feet beyond, if necessary. To this 
was attached the wire, about fifteen inches in 
length. I prowled along the parapet for a consid- 
erable time, but not a single fish could I see. The 
clouds made a flickering light and shade. that 
wholly foiled my steadfast gaze. I was convinced, 
that should they come up thicker, my whole 
night’s adventure would be thrown away. ‘Why 
should I not descend the sloping wall, and get 
nearer on a level with the fish?—for thus alone 
can I hope to see one’ The question had hardly 
shaped itself in my mind, before I had one leg over 
the iron railing. If you look around, you will see 
now that there are some half dozen weeds grow- 
ing here and there, amid the fissures of the solid 
masonry. In one of the fissures whence these 
spring I planted a foot, and began my descent. 
The reservoir was fuller than it is now, and a few 
strides would have carried me to the margin of 
the water. Holding on to the cleft above, I felt 
round with one foot for a place to plant it below 
me. In that moment the flap of a pound pike 
made me look round, and the roots of the weed 
upon which I partially depended gave way, as I 
was in the act of turning. Sir, one’s senses are 
sharpened in deadly peril; as I live now, I dis- 
tinctly heard the bells of Trinity chiming mid- 
night as I rose to the surface the next instant, im- 
mersed in the stone cauldron, where I must swim 
for my life, Heaven only could tell how long! I 
am a capital swimmer; and this, naturally, gave 
me a degree of self-possession. Falling as I had, 
I of course had pitched out some distance from 
the sloping parapet. 1 few strokes brought me to 
the edge. I really was not yet certain but that I 
could clamber up the face of the wall anywhere. 
I hoped that I could. I felt certain, at least, there 
was some spot where! might get hold with my 
hands, even if I did not ultimately ascend it. I 
tried the nearest spot. The inclination of the 
wall was so vertical, that it did not even rest me 
to lean against it. I felt with my hands and my 
feet. Surely, I thought, there must be some fis- 
sure like those in which that ill-omened weed had 
found a place for its root! —There was none. My 
fingers became sore in busying themselves with 
the harsh anc inhospitable stones. My feet slip- 
ped from the smooth and slimy masonry beneath 
the water; and several times my face came in 
rude contact with the wall, when my foothold 
gave way on the instant that I seemed to have 
found some diminutive rocky cleet upon which I 
could stay myself. Sir, did you ever sce a rat 
drowned in a half-filled hogshead? How he 
swims round and round and round; and after 
vainly trying the sides again and again with his 
paws, fixes his eyes upon the upper rim, as if he 
would look himself out of his watery prison. I 
thought of the miserable vermin, thought of him 
as I had often watched thus his dying agonies, 
when a cruel urchin of eight or ten. Boys are 
horribly cruel, sir; boys, women, and savages. All 
childlike things are cruel —cruel from want of 
thought, and from perverse ingenuity, although 
by instinct each of these is so tender. You may 
not have observed it, but a savage is as tender to 
its own young as a boy is to a favorite puppy— 
the same boy that will torture a kitten out of ex- 
istence. I thought then, I say, of the rat drown- 
ing in a half-filled cask of water, and lifting his 
gaze out of the vessel, as he grew more and more 
desperate—and I flung myself on my back, and, 
floating thus, fixed my eyes upon the face of the 
moon. 

“The moon is well enough in her way, how- 
ever you may look at her; but her appearance is, 
to say the least of it, peculiar to a man floating on 
his back in the centre of a stone tank, with a dead 
wall of some fifteen or twenty feet rising square- 
ly on every side of him. (The young man smiled 
bitterly as he said this, and shuddered once or 
twice before he went on, musingly!) The last 
time I had noted the planet with any emotion, she 
was on the wane. Mary was with me: I had 
brought her out here one morning, to look at the 
top of the Reservoir. She said little of the scene, 
but, as we talked of our old and childish loves, I 
saw that its fresh features were incorporatin 
themselves with tender memories of the past, and 
I was content. There was a rich golden haze 
upon the landscape ; and as my own spirits rose 
amid the voluptuous atmosphere, she pointed to 
the waning planet, discernible like a faint gash 
in the welkin, and wondered how long it would 
be before the leaves would fall! Strange girl! 
Did she mean to rebuke my joyous mood, as if we 
had no right to be happy, while Nature, wither- 
ing in her pomp, and the sickly moon wasting in 
the blaze of noontide, were there to remind us of 

@he gone-forever? ‘They will all renew them- 
selves, dear Mary,’ said I, encouragingly; ‘and 
there is one that will ever keep tryste alike with 
thee and Nature through all seasons, if thou wilt 
but be true to one of us, and remain as now a 
child of Nature’ A tear sprang to her eye, and 
then, searching her pocket for her card-case, she 
remembered an engagement to be present at Miss 
Lawson’s opening of fall bonnets, at two o'clock! 
And yet, dear, wild, wayward Mary, I thought of 
her now! You have probably outlived this sort 
of thing, sir; but I, looking at the moon, as I 
floated upturned to her yelow light, thought of 
the loved being whose tears I knew would flow 
when she heard of my singular fate, at once so 
grotesque, yet melancholy to awfulness. And 
how often we have talked, too, of that Carian 
shepherd who spent his damp nights upon the 
hills, gazing, as I 0, upon the lustrous planet! 
Who will revel With her amid those old supersti- 
tions? Who from our own unlegended woods will 
evoke their yet undetected: haunting spirits? 
Who peer with her in prying scrutiny into Na- 
ture’s laws, and challenge the Whispers of Poet 
from the voiceless throat of Matter? Who “ome 3 
merrily over the stupid guess-work. of . 
that never mingled with the infinitade of Nene” 
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“The water, though, with my motionless posi- 
tion, must have had something to do with my chil- 
liness. I see, sir, you think that I tell my story 
with great levity ; but indeed, indeed, I should 

w delirious did I venture to hold steadily to 
fhe awfulness of my feelings the greater part of 
the night. think, indeed, [ must have been most 
of the time bein with horror, for the vi- 
brating emotions I have recapitulated did pass 
through my brain even as I have detailed them. 
But as I now became calm in thought, I summon- 
ed up again some resolution of action. I will be- 
gin at that corner (said 1) and swim round the 
whole enclosure. I will swim slowly, and again 
feel the sides of the tank with my feet. If die I 
must, let me perish at least from well-directed 
though exhaugting effort, not sink from more boot- 
less weariness in sustaining myself till the morn- 
ing shall bring relief. The sides of the place seem- 
ed to grow higher as I now kept my watery course 
between them. It was not altogether a dead pull. 
I had some variety of emotion in making my cir- 
cuit. When I swam in the shadow, it looked to 
me more cheerful beyond inthe moonlight. When 
I swam in the moonlight, I had the hope of mak- 
ing some new discovery when I should again reach 
the shadow. I turned several times on my back 
to rest just where those wavy lines would meet. 
The stars looked viciously bright to me from the 
bottom of that well; there was such a company 
of them ; they were so glad in their lustrous rev- 
elry; and had such space to move in! I was 
alone, sad to despair, in a strange element, pris- 
‘oned, and a solitary gazer of their mocking chorus. 
And yet there was nothing else with which I could 
hold communion! I turned upon my breast and 
struck out almost frantically once more The 
stars were forgotten, the moon, the very world of 
which I as yet formed a part—my poor Mary 
herself was forgotten. I thought only of the 
strong man there perishing; of me in my lusty 
manhood, in the sharp vigor of my dawning 
prime, with faculties illimitable, with senses all 
alert, battling there with physical obstacles which 
men like myself had brought together for my un- 
doing. The Eternal could never have willed this 
thing! I could not and I would not perish thus ; 
and I grew strong in insolence of self-trust. I 
laughed aloud as I dashed the sluggish water 
from side to side. Then came an emotion of pity 
for myself—wild, wild regret ; of sorrow, oh, in- 
finite, for a fate so desolate, a doom so dreary, so 
heart-sickening. You may laugh at the contra- 
diction if you will, sir, but I felt that I could sac- 
rifice my own life on theinstant to redeem anoth- 
er fellow-creature from such a place of horror, 
from an end so piteous. My soul and my vital 
spirit seemed in that desperate moment to be sep- 
arating; while one, in parting, grieved over the 
deplorable fate of the other. 

“ And then | prayed! 

“] prayed—why or wherefore I know not, It 
was not from fear—it could not have been in 
hope. The days of miracles are passed, and there 
wag no natural law by whose providential inter 
position I could be saved. I did not pray; it 
prayed of itself, my soul within me. 

“ Was the calmness that I now felt torpidity ?— 
the torpidity that precedes dissolution to the 
strong swimmer, who, sinking from exhaustion, 
must add a bubble to the wave as he suffocates be- 
neath the element which now denied his mastery ? 
If it were so, how fortunate was it that my float- 
ing rod at that moment attracted my attention, as 
it dashed through the water by me. I sawon the 
instant that a fish had entangled himself in the 
wire noose. The rod quivered, plunged, came 
again to the surface, and rippled the water as it 
shot in arrowy flight from side to side of the tank. 
At last, driven toward the southeast corner of the 
resorvoir, the small end seemed to have got foul 
somewhere. The brazen butt, which, every time 
the fish sounded, was thrown up to the moon, now 
sank by its own weight, showing that the other 
end must be fast. But thecornered fish, evident- 
ly anchored somewhere by that short wire, floun- 
dered several times to thesurface before I thought 
of striking out to the spot. 

“The water is low now, and tolerably clear. 
You may see the very ledge there, sir, in yonder 
corner, on which the small end of my rod rested 
when I secured that pike with my hands. I did 
not take him from the slip noose, however ; but, 
standing upon the ledge, handled the rod in a 
workmanlike manner, as | flung that pound pick- 
erel over the iron railing upon the top of the par- 
apet. The rod, as I have told you, barely reached 
from the railing to the water. it was a heavy, 
strong bass rod, which I had borrowed in the 
Spirit of the Times office; and when I discovered 
that the fish at the end of the wire made a strong 
enough knot to prevent me from drawing my 
tackle away from the railing around which it 
twined itself as I threw, why, as you can at once 
see, I had but little difficulty in making my way 
up the face of the wall with such assistance. The 
ladder which attracted your notice is, as you see, 
lashed to the iron railing in the identical spot 
where I thus made my escape; and, for fear of 
similar accidents, they have placed another one 
in the corresponding corner of the other com- 
partment of the tank, ever since my remarkable 
night’s adventure in the reservoir.” 

We give the above singular relation verbatim as 
héard trom the lips of our chance acquaintance ; 
and, although strongly tempted to “ work it up” 
after the fantastic style of a famous German 
namesake, prefer that the reader should have it 
in its American simplicity. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE,—No, XXXII. 
BY ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


My Dear Crarinpa: I promised to you a few 
general reflections on the character and condition 
of society in Great Britain and Ireland, when I 
should have gone through with the incidents and 
details of my tour. As preparatory to these, we 
must first glance at the foundations of society, 
the country and the climate in which it has its 
existence, and from which it uniformly, more or 
less, takes its peculiar mental as well as its physi- 
cal complexion. Man is, in a good measure, one 
of the products of the soil and the clime in 
which he is born and brought up to maturity. 
Countries and climates produce men as they do 
trees and animals. Hence the great variety of 
modifications of human character, as of that of 
every species of animal and vegetable with which 
the earth abounds. Thus as certain shrabs of 
the north are the stately forest trees of the south, 
and a8 animals dwarfed in one region are fully 
developed in another,’so man, a mere pigmy in 
one soil and latitude, is a giant in another, both 
in his physical and mental constitution. 

The Island of Great Britain has confessedly 
been the mater magna virvm—the great mother of 
men. For genius, talent, and moral excellency, 
and all the great attributes that elevate and adorn 
human nature, she has seldom been equalled, and 
never surpassed. The extension of her empire, 
from the rising to the setting sun, considering 
her very limited territory at home—her being 
mistress of oceans and seas, as well as co-partner 
of the continents of earth, in her numerous ex- 
tensive colonies in Asia, Africa, and America, 
present her to the eye of the moral philosopher, 
as the sublimest problem in the science of man. 

Her whole territory, from north to south, ex- 
tends but 580 miles; and while 380 miles at the 
south, it is but 80 miles broad at its centre, giving 
an area of but 102,600 square miles—the largest 
island in Europe, but less than some one of our 
American States. 

The climate is indeed peculiar. Extending 
from almost 50° to 5S° 45’ north latitude. and 
in its greatest breadth situated between 39° and 
$° 34’ west longitude from Paris, and surrounded 
with water, it has spread over it a cool, moist, and 
healthy atmosphere, favorable to good health and 
much constitutional vigor. 

It has but three considerable ranges of moun- 
tains. I have seen them all, more or less, in the 
distance. Those of the Grampian Hills, termi- 
nating at the Friths of Forth and Clyde, have 
the loftiest summits in the island, ascending 4,370 
feet above the sea. The others do not much ex- 
ceed half this height. 

Everything, indeed, is in good keeping with 
the extent of the island. Its hills, mountains, 
rivers, and lakes, are in due proportion to the 
whole domain. Loch Lomond, the largest of the 
lakes of England, is only thirty miles long, by 
eight broad, while the Scotch Loch Lomond is, 
though thirty miles in length, not more than two 
or three in breadth. The Thames, with us a very 
inconsiderable river, is that of the most import- 
ance in the Island of Great Britain. 

The green hills and luxuriant valleys of Great 
Britain show that its cool and moist climate is at 
least favorable to agricultural pursuits; and the 
vigor and athletic frames of many of its inhabit- 
ants show that it is no less healthy for man than 
for its large and variegated tenantry of flocks 
and herds. But the true secret of Britain’s 
greatness ig neither its soil nor its climate, its 
green and fertile hills, nor its rich and luxuriant 
valleys, but in its extensive and well-indented 
sea coasts. Had the same character and extent 
of soil been allotted to the same population on the 
most fertile portions of Europe, such an empire 
as that of Great Britain had never been. This, 
ject of considerable importance to 
those who desire to apprehend the true elements 

tional greatness and political glory. 
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cessity of union between them, and of providing 
wooden walls, or floating navies, as bulwarks, in 
self-defence against foreign aggression and inva- 
sion. The healthfulness of the climate and the 
productiveness of its soil rapidly increased its 
population beyond the means of supply from the 
mere cultivation of the soil, and compelled them 
to devise other means of subsistence. The native 
ingenuity of their minds, their peculiar physical 
energy, and “ necessity, the mother of invention,” 
early led them to mining and manufacturing, first 
to supply their own wants, and afterwards to 
supply those of their neighbors. As “practice 
makes perfect,” they early excelled in these, as 
well as in the art of navigation; and thus they 
were naturally induced to go abroad in quest of 
a market. Manufactures soon contributed to 
commerce, domestic and foreign, and this to build 
ships and navies for its transportation and pro- 
tection. Now, had Great Britain been a part of 
the European continent, or even had Ireland been 
joined to it, without an intervening sea, the King- 
dom never could have risen to such commercial 
and national greatness and glory. 

This colossal empire, for all the elements of na- 
tional greatness, most certainly far transcends 
anything ancient or modern, in the annals of the 
world. The commerce of Carthage, and the mar- 
tial glory of Rome, are incontrovertibly thrown 
into the shade by the superior lustre of British 
genius, in all the sciences and arts of peace and 
war, in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
and even in throwing her arms around more ex- 
tensive and distant portions of the globe. ' 

With a population less than twenty-five mil- 
lions at home, she holds in her hands the destiny 
of one hundred and fifty millions abroad, in Asia, 
Africa, and America. Her banners wave in 
every breeze, and her canvass is spread in every 
ocean, and sea, and navigable river, in the four 
quarters of the globe. Her language is enriched 
with all the treasures of science and art. [ler 
philosophy—physical, intellectual, and moral— 
transcends that of any age or any nation in the 
memory of man; and the efforts of her Protest- 
ant population to civilize, evangelize, and bless 
the human race, in every barbarous land where 
her power is felt, have never been surpassed, 
nay, indeed, have never been equalled by any na- 
tion or people on earth. On these accounts, not- 
withstanding her great national sins and trans- 
gressions, the blood that she has shed, the cruel- 
ties sometimes inflicted upon the people she has 
conquered, and if not commanded, yet winked at 
by her Government, England stands upon the 
proudest eminence, and has reached the highest 
acme of national glory ever attained by any na- 
tion or people written on the rolls of time. 

The Constitution by which all this has been 
effected is sketched as follows, by one of her en- 
lightened sons. He gives a synopsis of it in the 
following words: “The British Constitution 1s a 
piece of Mosaic work, belonging to different 
epochs. It is the great charter of Henry I modi- 
fied, a century later. and forced upon the accept- 
ance of King John. It is the charter confirmed, 
with great alterations, by Henry III, and sanction- 
ed by Edward I. Its completion is the Declaration 
of Rights, in 1688. It possesses the advantage of 
not impeding the development of any social fac- 
ulty, of securing every liberty by the unre- 
strained liberty of that of the press, and of ex- 
alting,the character of the subject, by placing his 
life and property under the safeguard of the laws. 
The King of England joins to the dignity of su- 
preme magistrate, that of head of the church. 
The former gives him the right of making war 
and peace, alliances and treaties, raising troops, 
assembling, proroguing, adjourning, and dissolv- 
ing Parliament, appointing all oificers, civil and 
military, and the chief ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and pardoning or commuting the punishment of 
criminals. The latter gives him power to con- 
voke national and provincial synods, who, under 
his approbation, establish dogmas and discipline. 
The Parliament enjoys the prerogative of pro- 
posing laws, but no law has any validity till ap- 
proved by the King. On the other hand, the 
will of the sovereign or his ministers, and the 
annual demand for supplies, cannot take the shape 
of a law till under this form they have been 
sanctioned by the votes of both Houses. The 
King may increase, not only the number of Peers, 
but even that of the Commons, by authorizing a 
city to return members to Parliament. He ar- 
rives at majority at the age of eighteen, and on 
his accession to the throne must sanction all the 
laws passed during his minority. Females as 
well as males possess a hereditary right to the 
crown. The responsibility of the ministers, not 
an empty phrase in England, secures the inviola- 
bility of the monarch. The ministers are four 
in number, and independent of one another—thke 
First Lord of the Treasury, or prime minister, 
who has under his direction the taxes, the cus- 
tom-house, the stamp office and the post office; 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; the 
Home Secretary, who has the direction of colo- 
nial affairs, excepting those of the East Indies; 
and the Secretary at War, whose authority ex- 
tends over the concerns of India. A council is 
organized, to examine whatever relates to Indian 
affairs, and another, superintending the business 
of commerce and the colonies, is composed of en- 
lightened individuals, who compose among them- 
seives the interests of agriculture, industry, and 
commerce, and study unceasingly the wants and 
tastes of every people, for the purpose of making 
them in some way subservient to British indus- 
try. The House of Commons consists of 658 
members, of whom 489 represent England, 24 the 
principality of Wales, 45 Scotland, and 100 Ire- 
land.” 

Notwithstanding all these excellences, ap- 
plauded by its best friends and admirers, the con- 
stitution of Great Britain has in it one great 
error, which, had it no other, must inevitably 
work the downfall of the existing Government, 
and that before this century has run its rounds. 
I need scarcely specify to our American readers 
what that grand assumption of power is which 
must one day subvert the throne of England. It 
is not its monarchical character, as many will sup- 
pose, to which I allude. The péople of Great 
Britain, in the main, with but comparatively few 
exceptions, are now, and long have been, essen- 
tially monarchical. The great majority of them, 
like some of our own people, are essentially fond 
of monarchy. They are fond of power. Hence, 
our Presidents, even with a plain, intelligible 
Constitution in their hands, admired, extolled, 
and sworn to, are not always restrained from as- 
suming a very monarchical authority. Indeed, 
they either constitutionally have, or assume to 
have, a more absolute power than has ever been 
exercised by any of the present dynasty of Eng- 
lish sovereign:—not one of whom ever presumed 
to veto a law passed by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. A Stuart once presumed to do this, but 
afterwards was made to retract it, and to signa 
law the same in substance with that which he had 
vetoed. Indeed, this, along with other assump- 
tions, prepared the way for the famous revolution 
of 1688. We Americans—Whig, Democrat, and 
all—are born with a monarch in our stomach, and 
it occasionally refuses to be confined there when 
any of us is elevated to gubernatorial or presiden- 
tial authority. 

Indeed, the English sovereigns are as much 
limited by their magna charta as our sovereigns 
are by ours. The main difference is in the name, 
We have, however, this pleasure and advantage, 
that we make and unmake them some ten times in 
the course of our lives, while the English kings 
occasionally survive one, two, or three generations. 
Consequently, we can have more good or bad kings 
during our lives, with the pleasure of creating 
them, than the people of Great Britain; and we 
call them by a trisyllable name, rather than by a 
monosyllabic title. This, after all, is the essen- 
tial difference. 

Were I a politician, I would certainly advocate 
the emendation of our Constitution in one partic- 
ular at least. I know of nothing that could so 
much improve the morals of our community, and 
prolong the existence of our excellent institutions, 
than the limiting of the reign of our sovereigns 
to one term of eight or ten years, and inhibiting 
areélection. The people must certainly, (but I 
profess not to be a political prophet,) I say the 
people must be converted to Christianity, or our 
Government become irksome to adecided majority 
of them, or the Constitution must be new modified 
in this particular.. Our policy, our interests, our 
morality, our religion, are subjected to a crisis 
every four years, from which every true patriot 
and Christian in the nation prays to be delivered. 
‘A volume of reasons in support of this opinion 
could doubtless, from the wisdom and experience 
of our contemporaries, be furnished, which no one 
could rationally gainsay or successfully resist. 
During my tour through Great Britain, almost 
as often as any one introduced the subject of 
our American institutions, I was asked whether I 
thought our form of Government could possibly 
long exist. On inquiring into the foundation of 
their apprehension that. it would not, I generally 
received for answer, Why, sir, your citizens of 
the South and of the North talk so often and so 
strong of 4 separation of the Union, and a conse- 
quent dissolution of the Government, provided 
certain measures are or are not carried, that we 
conclude, either that the union is of little import- 
ance to either party, or that they do not expect it 
to weather the political storms and tempests which 
so often and so furiously break upon it. 

Believe them not who thus reason, was my usual 
response. It is a of the superlative value 
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of the Union is, make these pretences, by way of 
a political device, to carry their measure. They 

make their appeal to the strongest passion, or use 

this threat as their strongest argument, well know- 

ing that if anything could secure their object, this 

expedient is the most likely. Suppose two per- 

sons, greatly attached to and interested in the 

life of a patient, remonstrating against the theory 

or practice of a physician, should each say to the 

other, Sir, your measures will destroy the patient 

rather than cure him. Whether would it be a 
more logical conclusion that neitherof them cared 

anything for the life of the patient, or that both 

of them regarded his life as an object of transcend- 
ent importance to them both? So reason, said I, 
and so conclude, when you hear any one infer, 
from such political excitement, either that the 
American Union is not appreciated by the citi- 
zens, or that it is likely to be dissolyed. 

I was, however, much pleased to observe the 
increased amount of liberty of speech and freedom 
of debate, as I imagined, now enjoyed by the whole 
opulation of Great Britain, compared with what 
it was some forty years rgo. They seem to speak, 
argue, and write, as freely upon all political ques- 
tions in Great Britain, as we of Virginia, or they 
of Ohio. The Queen, the Ministry, the measures 
of the Government, are everywhere as freely 
spoken of as they ought to be, oras we Americans 
think they ought tobe. The only differences are, 
that there are not s0 many graduates in politics 

nor so many professional politicians in England 
as in the United States. Nor is there one news- 
paper read in England for every score read in the 
United States. But here I must, from circum- 
stances which I cannot control, break off in the 
midst of my reflections, to be resumed and prose- 
cuted in my next, You will perceive that I have 
not yet named the most objectionable and fatal 
ingredient in the English magna charta. 
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A FEMALE LEDYARD IN PERSIA. 
LETTER FROM THE REV. J. PERKINS. 





Oroomian, Persia, Aug. 3, 1848. 

A few evenings ag6, a knock at the door of our 
mission premises was soon followed by the quick 
step of a native, who came to Dr. Wright with 
the statement that there stood in the street a 
woman, who knew no language, and was entirely 
unattended, except by a Koordish muleteer. A 
moment afterward, another native came with the 
additional statement, “the lady is dressed in 
English clothes, and says, in your language, will 
you give me a little water ?” 

Dr. Wright, whose curiosity and astonishment 
could hardly be otherwise than highly excited by 
the announcement of a lady in European costume, 
speaking English, in the street at night, and un- 
attended, in this remote and barbarous land, where 
the appearance of a European man is a thing of 
very rare occurrence, soon had ocular proof of 
what his ears were so reluctant to admit—a bona fide 
European lady standing before him, having a let- 
ter from Mr. Stocking, an acquaintance of his at 
Mosul, which introduced us to Madame Pfeiffer, 
of Vienna, who had performed the circuit of the 
world, thus far, alone, and was now hastening to- 
wards her home. 

Who, then, is Madame Pfeiffer ? She is a Ger- 
man lady, fifty years old, of great intelligence 
and most perfect accomplishments, and to appear- 
ance thoroughly sane on every subject, unless it 
be her style of travelling, which is at least some- 
what peculiar. 

Madame Pfeiffer, leaving her husband and her 
two sons, (one of them an officer of Government 
and the other an artist,) about two years ago 
started on her tour around the world. An age 
gentleman of her acquaintance accompanied her 
for some time, but, finding that she was obliged to 
protect him instead of his protecting her, she left 
him, and proceeded alone. 

From Europe, Madame Pfeiffer went to Brazil, 
where she admired the brilliant flowers and the 
magnificent forests more than almost anything 
else that she has seen, and where she came very 
near being murdered by a black ruffian, who at- 
tempted to rob her. Shestill carries scars of the 
wounds then received, but states, with evident 
satisfaction, that she had cut off three of his fin- 
gers in self-defence, when several persons provi- 
dentially came to her rescue. 

She had intended to cross the Continent, from 
Rio to the Pacific Ocean; but, finding things in 
too disordered a state to admit of it, she took pas- 
sage in a sailing vessel at Rio, in which she 
doubled Cape Horn and went to Chili, and-after 
a short stay at Valparaiso, she took passage in 
another vessel for Tahiti, where she made an 
agreeable visit, among the mementos of which she 
has Queen Pomaire’s autograph. 

From Tahiti, our heroine traveller proceeded 
to Chtna, where she visited several of the points 
most accessible to foreigners, mingling socially 
with the missionaries there, whom she mentions 
familiarly by the name of Dr. Bridgeman, Dr. 
Ball, and Mr. Crut#atl, wc., the autograph of the 
last named in Chinese. One of the strongest im- 
pressions which ghe seems to have brought from 
the “ Celestial Empire” is the imminent insecu- 
rity of foreigners at Canton. 

From China, Madame Pfeiffer went to Calcut- 
ta ; and from that city travelled overland, across 
British India, to Bombay, passing through a great 
variety of incidents and adventures on the way, 
and holding much pleasant intercourse with Prot- 
estant missionaries, (although herself born and ed- 
ucated a Catholic,) at various sections of the dif- 
ferent nations. 

From Bombay Madame P. went in a steamer to 
Bussorah ; and thence in another steamer to Bag- 
dad ; and from Bagdad she travelled in company 


which she has a sculptured figure of the human 
head, taken from the ruins of ancient Nineveh. 
From Mosul she crossed the formidable Koordish 
mountains to Oroomiah, a caravan journey of 
twelve days, (but protracted in her case, by tedi- 
ous delays, to twenty days,) in compady with a 
Koordish muleteer, on a route of greater expo- 
sure, humanly speaking, than any other she has 
travelled, during her circuit of the world. 

After a visit of one day with us, Madame Pfeif- 
fer hastened on toward Tabreez, intending to go 
thence through Georgia to Tiflis, and thence across 
the Caucasus, through European Russia, to Vi- 
enna, hoping to reach her home about the first of 
November. 

The adventurous circumstances of Madame 
Pfeiffer, during many parts of her tour, invest it 
with the most romantic and thrilling interest. 
Think, for instance, in her passage across the 
wild Koordish mountains, of a savage Koord, 
pointing to the tassel on the Turkish fez (cap) she 
wore, to which he took a fancy, and demanding it 
of her by the significant gesture of drawing his 
hand across his throat—meaning, of course, 
“¢ give me the tassel as you value your head,” and 
she in turn repelling the demand by gesture, una- 
ble to speak to him a word orally, in any language 
he could understand. Through many such adven- 
tures she made her way safely to Oroomiah, car- 
rying about her person a large sum of money,’ 
(by accidental necessity rather than choice,) over 
the wild regions of Koordistan, ina manner which 
seems to us truly marvellous. Her practical mot- 
to is, never betray fear; and to her adherence to 
that, she expresses herself as greatly indebted for 
her success in travelling. 

On the road, Madame Pfeiffer in these regions 
wears the large veil, concealing most of the per- 
son, which is commonly worn here by native fe- 
males, when they go abroad, and rides astride, as 
they also ride, but her other garments (with the 
exception of the Turkish cap above named) are 
sufficiently European in appearance to distin- 
guish her from natives. Her language, on the 
way in these lands, is wholly the language of 
signs, indicated by necessity, and which she seems 
often to have made Very €Xpressive. On the last 
day’s ride, before reaching Oroomiah, for instance, 
the stage being two ordinary stages, and the 
muleteer at one time proposing to halt till the 
next day, she would rest her head upon her hand, 
as emblematical of sleep, and repeat Oroomiah ; 
and when the muleteer, from regard to his tired 
horses, still insisted on halting, she added tears 
to the gesture; and the obstinate Koord’s heart, 
according to his own statement, was then irresist- 
ibly subdued—so much so that he went promptly 
and cheerfully. 

Her helplessness and dependence, on well-known 
principles, did much, doubtless, at once to win for 
her kindness among the bloody Koords, and ward 
off danger. Madame P. has, however, intrinsic 
elements of a good traveller. Though she had 
ridden on the day she reached Oroomiab, almost 
incessantly from 1 o’clock A. M. till eight o’clock 
P. M., at the wearisome rate of a caravan, over a 
dry, hot, dusty region, a distance of near 60 miles, 
still on her arrival she seemed little tired—was 
buoyant and cheerful as a lark, (which is proba- 
bly her habitual temperament.) and was quite 
ready, the next day, (the only day she stopped 
with us,) to take a pleasure ride on Mount Seir. 
Madame Pfeiffer occupies but a single horse on 
her journey, her sma)l trunk being sl on one 
side of the animal, and her scanty on the 
other and she riding between them. Her fare on 
the road, moreover, is extremely simple—consist- 
ing of little more t bread and milk—aregimen 
not more convenient to the traveller, on the score 
of economy, than conducive, as she says, to her 
health, and certainly to her security. To those 


her tour round the world, I may rep er state- 
ment, that she had expended, when here, just 





with a caravan up to Mosul, as a memento of 


most reasonable 
who may be curious in regard to the — een ot oat 


Holy Land, the fruits of her earlier travel ; and 
the copious notes and observations which she is 
making during her tour around the ghobe, will, of 
course, in due time be given to the world. “A 
small affair,” she pertinently remarked, “ would 
it have been for me to gail around the world, as 
many have done; it is my land journeys that ren- 
der my tour a great undertaking, and invest it 
with interest. be 
Madame Pfeiffer expressed her purpose, after 
visiting home and resting a while, of taking 
North America in her next tour. Possibly this 
female Ledyard will meet with some, in our na- 
tive land, under whose eyes this notice may fall ; 
if 80, we would bespeak for her their kind offices, 
and pledge them, in return, a rare entertainment 
in making her acyuaintance. As very truly yours, 
J. Perkins, 
A Brack Representative —At the sitting of 
the National Assembly of France, on Friday last, 
a considerable movement took place in the Cham- 
ber, in consequence of the appearance of M. Ma- 
zuline, whose admission was lately pronounced for 
the colony of Martinique. The Representative, 
who is of the very blackest hue, walked up to the 
extreme end of the Chamber, and took his seat 
immediately under the clock. His features were 
then visible, and presented to view the true negro 
type. The movement through the Chamber con- 
tinued to increase, and arrived at its highest pitch 
when the new comer coolly drew out an eye-glass, 
and proceeded to leisurely examine the different 
parts of the Assembly, It was some moments 
before the President could procure sufficient at- 
tention to allow the discussion on the constitution 
to proceed. 
Tue Meanina, ar Lastr—The New York Post, 
aleading Democratic Journal, says: “ Cass signi- 
fied, in Raleigh’s time, to annul, to quash, to de- 
feat. The word is now obsolete, or at least has 
changed its meaning to a passive signification— 
to be defeated, quashed, annulled.” 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
OF The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must lvok over the whole of the age they 


live in. 
PROSPECTUS. 


Og This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by « month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the + olid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and politica) 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 
The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu> gh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Bluck Ps noble critici 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judici Athenaeum, the busy and industrious Literary 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’ s, 
ifood’s, and Sporting Mag , and of Chamber s’s admi:- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, throngh a rapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely politica) 




















A GREAT TRIUMPH! 
FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 
HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT 

[Is the only remedy that can be relied on for the permanent 

cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, 
Nervous or Sick Headnche, Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Af- 
fections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physi- 
cal Energy, and all Nervous Disorders, including the most 
dreadful of all diseases that ever affect the human race, 


EPILEPTIC FITS, OR FALLING SICK- 
NESS 


Hysterical Fits, Convulsions, Spasms, &e., Dr. Hart would 
impress it upon the minds of the afflicted, that the Vegetable 
Extract is the only remedy ever discovered that can be relied 
on for the permanent cure of this most dreadful of all disea- 
ses. As its tendency is to insanity, madness, and death, 


THE MOST SKILFUL PHYSICIANS 
of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro- 
nounced Epilepsy incurable. And it has been so considered 
by many, until this most important of all discoveries was 
made by Dr. S. Hart, nearly sixteen years since, during 
which time it has been performing some of the most 


REMARKABLE CURES 
upon record, and has acquired 4 reputation which time alone 
can efface. Physicians of undoubted skill and experienee, 
ministers of various denominations, as well as hundreds of 
our eminent citizens, all unite in recommending the use of 
this truly valuable medicine, to their patients, charge, and 
friends, who are afflicted, as the only remedy. 


WE QUOTE THE LANGUAGE 

used by those who bave been cured by this valnable medi- 
cine. One says: “I have suffered beyond my power of de- 
scription, but now I rejoice in being fully restored to health 
and happiness.” Another says: “1 thank God that | am a 
well man. [ also feel it my duty to proclaim it to the ends of 
the earth, that those similarly afflicted may find relief.” An- 
other, who is 


AN EMINENT LAWYER, 

and well known in this city, says: “My son has been afilict- 
ed for years with Epilepsy, but is now enjoying good health, 
from the Vegetable Extract. Its fame,’’ says he, “should 
and ought to be sounded to the ends of the earth.” Another 
says: “ Langoage is entirely inadequate to express my grat- 
itude to Dr. Hart. for having been the means, under the 
blessing of God, of restoring me to the enjoyment of good 
health, after having been afflicted with Epilepsy in its worst 
forms for more than twenty-three years; and my morning 
and evening oblation of praise and thanksgiving -shall con- 
tinue to ascend to that God who has afflicted but to make me 
whole.” 

Mrs. J. Bradley, 115 Orchard street, New York, states that 
she has been subject to fits for many years, and has been re- 
stored to perfect health, after every other means had failed, 
by the use of the Vegetable Extract. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover Russell county, Alabama, 
who is one of the best physicians in the State, says that he 
has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, 
and that be unhesitatingly prescribes it in every case of Epi- 
lepsy which comes under his knowledge. 

Curtis G. Mayberry, Bsq., formerly postmaster at Lime 
Mills, Crawford county, Pennsylvania, now living in Erie 
county, Pennsylvania, states that for many years past he has 
been sorely afflicted with Fits, and he is now happy to state 
that a persevering use of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract has 
restored him to sound health, being entirely freed from that 
worst of all diseases. 

Judge Randall, No. —, Henry street, New York, having 
used the Vegetable Extract successfully in his family, high- 
ly re@ommends it to all persons who are afflicted with Fits. 

Mr. Stephen K. Pratt, corner of Sixth «venue and Twenty- 
sixth street, New York, states that Mr. Charles H. Bough- 
ton, a member of his family, has been so severely afflicted 
with Epileptic Fits, fur many years, that he was obliged to 
relinquish his business. Having used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable 
Extract, (says Mr. Pratt,) he was soon restored to perfect 
health, and left this city fur the State of Ohio, to resume his 
business. 

Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood, 
New Jersey, who has been afilicted with Epileptic Fits for 
more than forty years, states that he has used Dr. Hart's 

Vegetable Extract, and his health has been so much improy- 
ed that he hopes, by Divine blessing, to have no more Fits. 


EPILEPTIC FITS 


this truly wonderful medicine. 

Read the following remarkable case of the son of William 
Secore, Esq., of Philadelphia, afflicted with Epileptic Fits 
twenty-seven years and six months. After travelling throngh 
England, Scotland, Germany, and France, consulting the most 
eminent physicians, and expending, for medicine, medical 
treatment and advice, three thousand dollars, returned with 
his son to this country in November last, without receiving 
any benefit whatever, and was cured by using 


HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 

I have spent over three thousand dollars for medicine and 
medical attendance. I was advised to take a tour to Europe 
with him, which I did. I first visited England; I consulted 
the mest eminent physicians there, in respect to bis case. 
They examined him, and prescribed accordingly. | remained 
there three months, without. perceiving any change for the 
better, which cost me about two hundred and fifty dollars, 
pocketed by the physicians; and the most that I received 
was their opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, and 


POSITIVELY INCURABLE. 

I accordingly left England, travelled through Scotland, 
Germany, and France, and returned home in the month of 
November last, with my son as far from being cured as when 
Lleft. I saw your aivertisement in one of the New York 
papers, and coneluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, see- 
ing your statements and certificates of so many cures, some 
of twenty and thirty years’ standing; and I can assure you | 
am not sorry I did so, as by the use of Hart’s Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to 


PERFECT HEALTH. 


His reason, which was so far gone as to unfit him for busi- 
ness, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him 
of life, health, and usefulness. He is now twenty-eight years 
of age, and twenty-seven years and six months of this time 
har been afflicted with this most dreadful of diseases, but, 
thank God, is now enjoying good health. 

Now, sir, faith without works I don’t believe in. To say I 
shall be ever gratefol to you is one thing; aud as'I here en- 
close yon one hundred dollars, 1 have no doubt but you will 
think this another and quite a different thing. The debt of 
gratitude I still owe you; but please aecept this amount, as 
interest on the debt in advance, Yours, very respectfully, 

WILLIAM SECORE. 
THE TIME IS NOT. FAR DISTANT, 

when thousands who are now trembling under the hand of 
this dreadful disease, and fearing that every attack may prove 
fatal, will find permanent relief, and be restored to new life, 
by using this celebrated medicine. 

OVER ONE THOUSAND CERTIFICATES 
have been received, in testimony of the beneficial results pro- 
duced by the use of Dr, Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 

0<F~Prepared by S. HART, M. D., New York. 


Price: One package - - + + - + $3.00 
Four packages - : : - - - 10.00 
Eight packages- + - - = = 20,00 


Ory It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, 
and sent to any part of the United States, Mexico, and West 


Indies. ‘ 
THOMAS & MILES, 


No. 169 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the 
United States, to whom all communications’ must be ad- 
dressed, post paid. 

A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton street, New York. 

Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 

Seth S. Hance, 108 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

L, Wilcox, jun., Diamond and Market streets, Pittsburg. 

Gad Chapin, Eighth and Market streets, Louisville. 

E. & H. Gaylord, Cleveland. Fay & Killbourne, Colambus. 

Henry Blaksly & Co., St. Louis. 

S. Wright & Co., New Orleans. 

David Bugbee, Bangor. J. H. Reed & Co., Chicago. 

David Craighead, Indianapolis. E. L. Hollidge, Buffalo. 

Charles Stott, Washington, D. C. 

H. D. Wade & Co., Rochester. 

And for sale by most of the principal Druggists and Mer- 
chants throughout the United States, Canada, and the West 

Indies. Nov. 16—eowly 





LARD OLL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality. 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 





GODEY’S 
ADY'S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZIN£.—The old- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the New York ines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
le &e. 
rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
per, making three publications in one month, $3; twocop- 
es without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, ®: five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 
A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper sent to any person paying on the request. 


Address , 
No. 113 Cheannt street, Philadelphia. 





Feb. 3. 





CLOTHING. 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette 
has 
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For twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of 


NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. | tai 


phet cannot compute or foresee. 
Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, ip 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 
While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the t ; , Divines, Lawyers,and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in tast 
and vicious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. ‘The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 
We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. 

TERMS. 

The Livine Aczris published every Saturday, by E. Littel! 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston 
Price, twelve and a half cents anumber, or six dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 
To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows: 

Four copies for ce? Be ee 

Nine copies for - hs . . - - 40 

Twelvecopiesfor - - + «+ «= = 650 
Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers, 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 
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AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a half 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
dcfinition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a hall 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issned in num- 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published 
at short stated intervals of not more than one month, convey- 
ing intelligence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in euch part double the matter 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
numbers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Month- 
ly part is about fourteen cents. The volumes are published 
quarterly, each volume containing as much matter as a Quar- 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 

Oy Published at six dollars a year, by 

EK. LITTELL & CO., Roston. 
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VOL. I. 


FREE LABOR PRODUCE, 

NHE subscriber, having purchased the stock af Hoag & 

Wood, purposes carrying on the business dealing exelu. 
sively in produce which is the result of free Labor. 
He has opened with prices which he believes will be founda 
(with the exception of dry goods, some kinds of which must 
for the present be somewhat higher) to be wniformly the 
market rates, trusting the inoreased business which thiy 
fact, as it becomes known, may secure, will enable him to 
maintain this desirable position, notwithstanding the disa- 
vantages which a store of this kind is under, when compared 
with those which make no distinction between the products 
of Slave and of Free Labor. 


Partiéular attention paid to the selection of Teas and Cof. 
fees, as well as other groceries which are not the product of 
Slave Labor. Dealers and others supplied upon favorable 


terms, and orders by mail carefully attended to. 
ROBERT LINDLEY MURRAY, 
Oct. 5.—tf No. 377 Pearl street, New York. 


GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 


HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 

ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients, 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil age of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. s. 
O, Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention exclusively to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the businessand home department; ani all letters 
having reference to business, or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed t. Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention, A general supervision of the means 
of comfort aud the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 
and dining hall are spacions, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
cessful with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an early aj plication will 
secure the best opportunities for location as regards roonis. 
TexMs.—Five dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to occupy rcoms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must bave one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comfortu- 
bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 

JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO, 

Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

ETER H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, 

Washington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Draw- 
ings, and solicits Letters Patent for New Inventions, in this 
country and in, Europe, and transacts with promptness all 
business belonging to his profession; for which, his charges 
are moderate. 
Having been a Practical Mechanic, he can readily under- 
stand the parts and judge of the utility of an invention 
from a rough drawing and déscription; and persons at a dis- 
tance, by sending their models, or a pen or pencil sketch 
with a short description of their invention, by letter, may 
be iuformed whether it be patentable, and how the patent 
can be obtained without the expense and inconvenience of a 
journey to Washington. 

Those who desire to send models, can do so with entire 
safety, by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of 
the Expresses which run between this city and almost ey- 
ery part of the country. 

All models and confidential communications are kept with 
the most scrupulous care and secrecy. 

Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina- 
tions of the Models of patented inventions, Records, &c , pre- 
paratory to applying for letters patent for their own inven- 
tions, would find it to their advantage to eall upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 
such information as will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
their business, and materially aid them in securing their 
rights. 

Letters Patent frequently fail to protect ingenious and 
useful inventions, and inventors are subject to vexatious de- 
lays and expense in obtaining them, in consequence of their 
papers and drawings being imperféct and insufficient. These 
unnecessary delays and extra expense may be avoided. and 
a strong and valid Patent insured, by the employment of a 
competent and faithful Agent, residing at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, who has the advantage of daily access to records and 
other sources of information that do not exist elsewhere. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all persons for whom he has transacted 
business. 

N. B. Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
opposite the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

une 22.—3m 





OFFICE OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND 
COUNSELLERS FOR PATENTEES: 
Fo imparting information on the subject of Inventiona, 
and on the application of Chemical and Mechanical Sei- 
ence to the Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Mines, and 
for procuring and defending Patents, either in the United 
States or in foreign countries. 

Professor WALTER K. JOHNSON, late of Philadelphia, 
and Z. C. ROBBINS, of Washington City, (aided by HAZ- 
ARD KNOWLES, Esq., late Machinist of the United States 
Patent Office,) have associated themselves togethar for the 


prosecution of the above branches of professional business, 
either in their office, at the Patent Office, or before the courts: 
and will devote their undivided attention to forwarding the 


interests of Inventors or others who may consult them or 
place business in their hands. 


Mr. Knowles has for the past twelve years held the post of 
Machinist in the United States Patent Office, axl resigns 
that situation to take part in the present undertaking. Fis 
talents and peculiar fitness for the important office so long 


filled by him, have been fully recognised by Inventors 
wherever the office is itself known. 


The office of Messrs. J. & R.is on F strect, opposite the 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C., where communieations, 
post paid, will be promptly attended to; examinations made, 
drawings, specifications, and all requisite papers prepared— 
and models procured when desired—on reasonable termes. 
Letters of inquiry, expected tou be answered after examina- 
tions had, must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars. 

In the duties of their office which pertain to the Patent 
Laws, Messrs. J. & R. will be assisted by a legal gentleman 
of the highest professional character, and fully conversant 


with Mechanics and other scientific subjects. 





Washington, D. C., June 1, 1848. 3imn* 
LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
Oye DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
4 Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 


attention paidggo collections. 
Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
ad court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
tober. 
Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
Oc#~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. ‘eb. 3.—1 yr. gr 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
OSITION and Duties of the North with regard to Sla- 
very, by Andrew P. Peabods. Keprinted from the Chris- 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 
ed pamphlet of 22 pages. Price, 10 cents single, $1 per doz- 
en. For sale at the Depository, 61 John street, by 
Feb, 3. WILLIAM HARNED 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
is the directionof Miss A. G. Snowand E. J. Thomp- 
son, Summer street, corner of Schuylkill Sixth street, 
opposite the Church, Philadelphia. 
TERMS PER QUARTER. 

Junior Class.— Spelling, Reading, Writing, Geography, 
History, Arithmetic, aud the Elements of Philosophy and 
Physiology—from $5 to $7. 

Intermediate Class.—Continuatiun of the above, with 
French, Grammar, Composition, Botany, Natural History, 
Latin, and Drawing—from $8 to $12. 

Senior Class. — Continuation of English and French 
studies, Ancient aud Modern History and Geography, My 
thology, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Astronomy, Ge- 
ology and Chemistry, Rhetoric, Algebra, Geometry, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Butler’s Analogy, with the standard 
Poetical Works—from $12 to $20. 

EXTRAS 

Piano Forte, $10 to $20 per quarter. 

Harp, $15 to $25 per quarter. 

Guitar, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

Painting in Water Colors, $5 to $10 per quarter.] 

Painting in Oi] Colors, $10 to $15 per quarter. 

The Italian, Spanish, and German Languages, each, $5 per 
quarter. 

The bigher branches of mathematics $10 per quarter. 
Board and Tuition, $40t » $60 per quarter. 

Fuel for the season, $2. 

The school will reopen on the Ist of September. (Quarters 
of eleven weeks. 

Pupils will be charged only from the time they commence 
their studies. 

Young ladies, not members of the school, may receive in- 
struction in any of the above branches. 


REFERENCES, 

Rev. Dr. Ducachet; Key. Kingston Goddard; Rev. N. 5. 
Harris; Matthew L. Bevan, Ksq.; Hon. John Swift, mayor 
of Philadelphia; Professor Dunglison, of Jefferson College; 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Washington, D. C,; Miss Mary Lyon, 
Principal of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, South 
Hadley, Mass. Aug. 24.—o 
Philadelphia, August, 1848. 


ERIE COUNTY NURSERY—BUFFALO, N. Y. 


RUIT TREES, &c.—This old establishment continues 
. to furnish every desirable variety of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Herbaceous 
and Greenhouse Plants, at greatly reduced prices. 
Our trees are perfectly hardy, vigorous, and thrifty, and 
are well adapted to the climate of the South and West; and 
situated as our Nursery is, at one end of the great Lake 
route, we are enabled to ship trees, at the earliest moment 
practicable, to any port on the Lakes, without risk of deten- 
tion on the way—a fact worthy of consideration to pur- 
chasers. 
Trees, Plants, &c., will be Jabelled and properly packed in 
bundles or boxes, and forwarded agreeably to order. 
Persons ordering Trees, &c., and who are not familiar with 
the different varieties of Fruits, (after mentioning the num 
ber of apples, pears, &c., desired,) may leave the selection 
with the proprietors, who pledge themselves to send none but 
those of acknowledged excellence. 
Orders accompanied by a remittance or satisfactory refer- 
ence will meet with prompt attention. 
Catalogues furnished gratis, on application. 

A. BRYANT & SONS. 

Buffalo, August, 1848. 


Aug. 2%.—3m 
THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Se oe by R. W. Emerson, Theodore Parker, J. 
E. Cabot, and others. Devoted to the Great Questions 
of the Day, in Politica, Religion, Humanity, &c. 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1848, 
Art. 1. The Philosophy of the Ancient Hindoos. 
2. William Ellery Channing. 
3. Prinéiples of Zoology. 
4. Constitutionality ot Slavery. 
5. Apologetical and Explanatory. 
6. Short Reviews and Notices. 
The Editors’ Note to the Readers. 
Agents, to whom liberal commissions will be allowed, are 
wanted to circulate the work. Bound copies of Vol. | on hand. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
Sept. 7.—1mi 12 Water street, Boston. 











UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY, 
Y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Coruhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 





August 10.—lam 61 John street. 
LEVI COFFIN, 
OMMISSION MERCHANT, and Dealer in Free Laber 
Dry Goods and Groceries, northwest corner of Ninth 


and Walnnt streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop. fed 


Aug 24.—3in 


Lard. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 2 


33 Water atreet, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 

YPE FOUN DR Y.—The subscribers have taken the T'ype 

Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. ‘They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and they will furnish ali kinds of Printers’ Materials of 
the best quality. 

Mr. J. A. 'T. Overend is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department 
WHITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Kobert Taylor, corner of Gold 

Charles Whiting. and Ann streets, New York. 





Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 
BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
HE subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 
(where they have been located for about twenty years 


past,) to their new manufactory No. 400, Washington street, 
Boston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufaetur- 
ing Coleman’s patent Aolian Attachment in Massachueetts, 
with the right to verd in all parts of the country. 

Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as above 

T. GILBERT & CO. 

Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—!(m 

ATLANTIC HOUSE. 


ANIEL PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massachu 
setts. May 4. 








LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
PENCER & NOKTH, Attorneys and Counsellors at 
Luw, Syracuse, New York. 


Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 28.—tf JOHN W. NORTH 





GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
OTTON and Tobacco Factors; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
iron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. J. S. GLASCOE. 
C. B. HENRY. 
June 8.—ly E. WEBB. 
PATENTS. 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected with the 
Patent Office, Drawings, Specifications, &c., accurately 
and promptly prepared and attended to. 
rae 6 ty S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C. 
WILMINGTON BOAK DING SCHOOL FUR GIRLS, 
To. Winter Session of this Institutivn will open on the 


2d of the 10th month,(October.) 
my eae QUBRE KNIGHT, Principal. 
Wilmington, Del , 9th mo. 20th, 1848. Sept. 21.—3t* 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
B and Conrt streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connetticat, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee,New York, and Arkansas. 





... NEW YORK READING ROOM, 
FREE READING ROOM at the Publication Office and 
Depository of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, No. 61 John street, New York. — The advantages 
and accommodations of this establishment (superior to any 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish- 
ed, will be found a variety of others, Anti-Slavery, /evoruble, 
and Slavery, comprising, in all, files of nearly one bun- 
dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals, pub- 
Prot Tye Clg ghee mpg 
in, France lolland. A special i ; . 
ed to friends and visiting New York, to spend their 
leisure time in looking over this extensivecollection of useful 


information. 
The National Era is received at the Reading Room, from 
Washi the earliest mail, and single copies may be 


ot  geing Frid LLiAM 'HARNED, Office Agent. 


Jan. 6.—tf 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. : 
P H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Wash- 
¢ ington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Drawings, 
and solicits. Letters Pateut for new inventions, in this coun- 
try and Europe, and transacts with promptness, and for a 
moderate fee, all business belonging to his profession. 

A comprehensive experience as & practical Mechanic ena- 
bles him readily to understand the nature of an invention 
‘rom a rough drawing and description, which being sent to 
him by letter, the Inventor may be informed whether his in- 
vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obtain a patent 
witbont the expense and trouble of coming in person to 
Washington. 

A readence near the Patent Office, where he can at all 
times have access to Models, Drawings, Records, and other 
sources of information that do not exist elsewhere, enables 
him to furnish more full and reliable information, to draw up 
ificati bat will more completely secure the rights of 





ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
THE CHEAPEST 7 UBLISH =D 


E ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
Tn LIBERTY CONVENTION held at Cincinnat 
845, tothe People of the United States : 
of Pennsyl 


June lth ud ae 
with notes, *) a citizen vania. A pamphlet, con- 





the inventor, ahd to transact business, in general, with great- 
et accuracy and dispatch than could possibly be done, were 
he less favorably lucated. 


Models can be sent with entire safety through the Express. 
For evidence of his competency and integrity, be would re- 


spectfully refer to all those fur whom he has transacted busi- 














about $1,000. 16 osely ARES epopnpinel fathead ctetietics ’ 
A passion for travel is the ruling motive that A SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor ot pene ths -‘iecta of Southern Slavery on the interests of Once on F hed crak we the Patent Office. 
carries Madame Pfeiffer so cheerfully and cour- | 2 ine nee ee Ee aee oe, tat scuenaindly Siaraibtel ton Ghee tor Wonnes, coma | 0% 270 — 
ageously, through her manifold hardships and | $f Bradford, Vermont, is the title ole treet of w0 poee dollar per hundred ! ~s , LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
‘She, however, has minor ob, makes | published by the American and oreign Anti-Slaver - cremate: Hond, cactosing the money, and: sddzeneed te Wy EAM B, JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Cevansior 
collections of insects and flowers. She is al- and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— | the ibe promptly exsonted the order should at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Omics 2 rene 
ready an author of some celebrity, having publish- ohaniaed; Angle ee iene pot, ) | ant by TELIA HARNED. | Brg Luilding, besveith the profession, of all kinds,punc- 
ed a work on Iceland, and another on andthe! Apri 20, 61 John street,.New York. ' March 90, 61 Johu street, New York. ! tually attended to. so 





